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A REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


American Foreign Policy; Innovation and Involvement 


The Department on March 7 released a 604-page 
volume, United States Foreign Policy, 1971: A Report 
of the Secretary of State. Secretary Rogers’ introductory 
comment on the report follows: 


1971 was a year of innovation and accomplishment 
in American foreign policy. It was a year of agreement 
on the President’s visits to Peking and Moscow, of suc- 
cessful negotiations to improve the status of Berlin, and 
of bold action to restore the competitive position of the 
United States in the international economy. 

As the President observed in his foreign policy report 
to the Congress, “Taken together, the initiatives of 1971 
constitute a profound change in America’s world role.” 

We are making that change at a time which holds 
fresh opportunities for peace. The ominous implications 
of nuclear weapons will of course continue to impinge 
upon all our lives and to permeate relations among 
states. But—after a quarter century of confrontation in 
the nuclear shadow—some of the sharp edges of ideo- 
logical hostility are growing dull and attempts to break 
the chains of contention are finding responses. Thus we 
are moving into an age in which the prospect for creat- 
ing a stable structure of world peace is real and tangible. 

American foreign policy is and must be governed by 
that future prospect rather than bound by the fears and 
legacies of the past. Though the uncertainties and the 
dangers are only too obvious, a generation of peace is 
not a utopian, but a realistic aim. The President has 
made it the goal toward which we are directing our 
policy. 

The President’s report to the Congress focuses on the 
conceptual bases for the change in America’s role and 
on the initiatives we have taken for peace. In this report 
the Department of State supplements that analysis by 
reviewing in greater detail the record of the diplomacy 
we undertook during 1971—country by country and 
issue by issue. 

It is my purpose in the introductory comment to relate 
the developments of 1971 to the prospects for 1972. 
Few years will see the innovations or the fundamental 
changes of 1971. Nevertheless, I look forward to 1972 
as a year of more than ordinary progress. 

—It is already the year in which, with the President’s 
visit, we have broken the pattern of hostility between 
the United States and the People’s Republic of China. 

—lIt will be a year in which the President’s visit to 
Moscow should consolidate trends toward a more con- 
structive bilateral relationship with the Soviet Union. 

—lIt could be a year of agreement with the Soviet 
Union to limit offensive and defensive strategic arms. 

—It will be a year of sustained effort to continue the 
cease-fire in the Middle East and to bring about an 
interim Suez Canal agreement as an initial step toward 
peace. 


—lIt should be a year, not only of enlargement of the 


European Community, but of movement toward recop. 
ciliation among all the nations of Europe. 

—It will be a year of intensified attention to th 
western hemisphere, a year which will include the Presi. 
dent’s visit to Canada and high-level visits to Latif ; 
America. 

—It will be a year of advance toward a reformed 
international economic system in which international 
trade will be conducted on a more equitable basis andj j 
other developed countries will bear a larger share of our 
common defense burden. 

—It will be a year of increasing efforts to eliminate 
the illicit drug traffic, to curb pollution, and to win inter 
national agreement for an effective law of the sea. 

—It will be a year in which we support a new Secre. 
tary General in his efforts to restore strength to th 
United Nations. : 

—And it could be a year, if North Vietnam were to 
agree to a cease-fire in Indochina and to the release oj 
our prisoners, in which U.S. troops could be totally 
withdrawn from South Vietnam. 


|. The Search for Peace in 1972 


Indochina. It would be encouraging to predict that 
1972 will be a year in which Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos gain the peace they are now denied. Unfortunately, 
no such prediction is possible because it is North Viet 
nam’s decision whether 1972 will be a year of negotiated 
peace or another year of warfare for the peoples of 
Indochina. 

Our troop strength in South Vietnam is already at 
its lowest point since 1965 and is continuing to decline. 
We have offered a comprehensive eight-point negotiat- 
ing proposal which can provide the basis for a complete 
withdrawal and resolution of the political issues dividing 
the parties to the conflict. Alternatively, should Hanoi 
decide that it is willing to settle the military issues alone} i 


then U.S. forces could be entirely withdrawn for aif it: 


Indochina-wide cease-fire and the release of our prisot- 
ers. 

Our primary objective will continue to be to negotiate 
a just peace that ends the conflict not only for Americans 
but also for the peoples of Indochina. The President's 
disclosure in January of the secret negotiations of the 
past year demonstrates the extent to which we are ready 
to go to negotiate a reasonable setlement. I can only 
reiterate that we are prepared to take any reasonable 
step to negotiate peace. : 

We will in any case continue the process of concluding 
American involvement in the war. In the absence of 
negotiated peace, however, we must not confuse the 
ending of our military involvement with the end of the 
war or with the end of our responsibilities. Military aid 
will be essential to help South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos defend themselves against an enemy still almost 
fully supplied by Moscow and Peking. Our economi¢ 
support will also be necessary: in the short term @ 
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help economies adjust to new military burdens, and in 
the long term to begin the task of reconstruction. 

The Middle East. In the Middle East, the other area 
of most persistent tension, we will seek again during 
1972 to move beyond the cease-fire toward a settlement 
negotiated between the parties on the basis of U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 242. Without progress on 
a settlement the relative calm of 1971 threatens to give 
way to new hostilities. We must not sit by inactively and 
watch that happen. 

As a step toward full implementation of U.N. Reso- 
lution 242, an interim agreement providing for the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal and some Israeli withdrawal would 
be a decisive step away from war and toward peace. It 
would be in the interests not only of Israel and Egypt, but 
of all the countries and peoples of the Middle East. Dur- 
ing my visit to the area last spring and in my speech to the 
United Nations last fall I stressed that the United States 
was prepared to assist in achieving an interim agreement 
as long as the parties wished us to. We are still ready 
to do so. We welcome Israel’s willingness to enter talks 
in “close proximity” with Egypt. We hope they can be 
brought about. 

We are prepared to play an intermediary role; how- 
ever, we seek no special position. We support Ambas- 
sador Jarring’s efforts to achieve an overall settlement 
and believe steps to achieve an interim agreement com- 
plement those efforts. And we welcome the actively 
expressed interest of U.N. Secretary General Waldheim 
in the problems of the area. 

South Asia. 1972 will be a year of readjustment and 
reconstruction in South Asia. The conflict which made 
1971 a year of suffering has ended. New relationships 
have been created, new forces have come into play, 
and new policies will be required. 

Last year’s developments require a re-examination of 
our own political relationships and policies in the area. 
The readjustments that take place will depend not only 
on us but also on others. 

India has recently indicated a desire to restore better 
relations. We reciprocate that desire and are ready 


plete} for a dialogue with a nation with which we share the 


ties of democracy. We will need to consider the effect 
of India’s relations with other powers, and particularly 
its stated nonalignment policy, in the light of the treaty 
it signed with the Soviet Union during 1971. 

Pakistan, with which we continue to maintain close 
relations, faces massive tasks of economic and political 
readjustment. We will want to assist as its people seek 
to resume what was earlier an impressive beginning in 
agricultural and industrial growth. 

The most obvious new factor in South Asia is, of 
| course, the termination of the authority of the Pakistani 

government in East Bengal. However deeply its people 
have suffered and however one views the legal situation, 
clearly it is now separately governed. A substantial 
number of states have recognized the sovereignty of 
Bangladesh. We too have the matter under active con- 


sideration. 


It is clear that the leaders of Bangladesh will be faced 
with staggering problems as they seek to recover from 
the disruption of war and to restore normal life to the 
millions of people whose lives were disrupted by the 
tragic events of 1971. 

To help alleviate such suffering will be a major pur- 
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pose of our policy in the area during 1972. Last month, 
in response to the U.N. Secretary General’s appeal for 
assistance to Bangladesh, we committed about $25 mil- 
lion worth of food and other supplies. The Congress 
has recently appropriated an additional $200 million for 
relief and reconstruction. We will continue to contribute 
from these appropriations to our share of a major multi- 
lateral relief effort under U.N. auspices. 

Strategic Arms. Agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union to limit strategic arms would ad- 
vance the cause of peace. It is our hope that we will 
achieve such agreement this year. 

Significant progress has already been made. Last year 
we reached an understanding that the ABM agreement 
should be in treaty form and that the initial limitation 
on certain strategic offensive systems should be an in- 
terim agreement of a less formal nature. We agreed 
that nationwide or thick regional missile defenses should 
be prohibited and that ABM interceptors and their 
launchers should be restricted in numbers. We concurred 
in the principle of a linkage between the offensive and 
defensive agreements. And we had a detailed exchange 
of views on the offensive systems having the major 
impact on the strategic balance. 

Two major issues remain to be negotiated: the specific 
areas in which ABM launchers may be deployed and 
their precise numbers, and the specific coverage of the 
interim offensive agreement. Negotiations will be cen- 
tered on these principal points when our delegations 
reconvene in Helsinki this month. 

The initial agreements, as significant as they will be, 
must be the start of a process of regulating nuclear 
arms in the interests of peace—a process now taking 
place primarily between the Soviet Union and the United 
States but one which should in time extend to others as 
well. Early negotiation of a more comprehensive bilateral 
agreement on strategic offensive weapons will be the 
next step. It remains our objective, as the President 
stated it in September 1969, “not only to limit the build- 
up of strategic arms, but to reverse it.” 


il. Our Changing Role and Our Continuing Objectives 


During 1971 we made a substantial adjustment of 
America’s international role to the greater capabilities 
of others. At the same time we continued to adhere to 
basic objectives which have characterized American 
foreign policy for decades. In 1972 and beyond we will 
keep the same balance between fresh approaches and 
enduring aims. 

—As we develop our new relationships with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, we will also be seeking to place 
our existing ties with the Soviet Union on an increasingly 
constructive basis. 

The People’s Republic of China. No framework for 
peace can be stable if it excludes significant centers of 
world power and influence. This belief is at the heart of 
our China policy. The striking progress in that policy 
during 1971 grew out of the President’s inaugural state- 
ment that we seek “‘a world in which no people, great or 
small, will live in angry isolation.” 

The People’s Republic of China has been increasingly 
interested in playing a role in world affairs commensu- 
rate with its emergence as a major power. We have been 
interested in reducing misunderstanding and tension 
which had grown up between us over two decades, and 











in restoring the traditional close ties between our two 
countries. Now was the time to begin direct and forth- 
right discussions of the issues which have too long 
divided us. The restoration of traditional contacts will 
serve the interests of both our peoples. It will also serve 
the interests of all who share our desire for a full gener- 
ation of peace. 

The President’s recent visit to China has established 
a solid foundation on which longstanding differences 
are being dealt with in honesty and candor. We share 
Premier Chou En-lai’s hope, expressed in his toast in 
Peking, that “a new start can be made in the relations 
between our two countries.” As the President said in 
reply, “If we can find common ground to work together, 
the chance for world peace is immeasurably increased.” 
We are now confident that those differences can be re- 
duced. Most importantly, the two sides, through this 
visit and as expressed in the communique, have shown 
that despite deep disagreements and long isolation they 
are prepared to talk about their differences rather than 
fight about them and will seek increasingly to find com- 
mon ground. We have both subscribed to a series of 
principles which we believe should guide our conduct. 

Both sides have also agreed to expand communication 
and contacts so as to build for the future. We will con- 
tinue direct official contacts through various channels, 
including consultations in the capital of a third country 
and visits by senior U.S. officials to Peking from time 
to time. We will both facilitate promotion of exchanges 
in such fields as culture, science, technology, sports and 
journalism. We will work together to develop mutually 
beneficial trade between our two countries. These efforts 
will be assisted by a concerted effort to provide an 
opportunity for more Americans to learn Chinese and 
for more Chinese to learn to speak our language. The 
cumulative impact of the trip, the communique, and 
resulting further contacts should increase the chances 
for growing peace, stability, and understanding in Asia 
and the world. 

In seeking a new relationship with the People’s Re- 
public of China we have constantly kept in mind the 
interests of our friends. We have not negotiated behind 
their backs. There were no secret agreements. We stand 
firmly by all our treaty commitments. 


My conclusion is that the President’s visit will reduce 
tensions in the world and make for greater mutual under- 
standing between the People’s Republic of China and 
the United States. It will serve the common interests of 
our friends and allies in the Pacific. It will improve the 
prospects for peace in this generation. And, I firmly be- 
lieve, it will serve the best interests of mankind. 


The Soviet Union. In our fresh approach to relations 
with the People’s Republic of China, we have consist- 
ently stressed our undiminished determination to im- 
prove. established relations with the Soviet Union. The 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have a unique common- 
ality: they are the only two countries in the world with 
the capacity to destroy each other. While our new rela- 
tionship with the People’s Republic of China will be 
essential for peace during the rest of this century, our 
complex and developing relationship with the Soviet 
Union is already essential for it. 

The progress we made last year in strategic arms talks 
demonstrates that our two governments have a mutual 
interest in regulating our unprecedented military power. 
A comparable need exists for mutual restraint in regions 
of tension. In 1971 the Soviet Union demonstrated such 
restraint in the negotiations over Berlin. The overall 
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level of worldwide U.S.-Soviet tensions also continue ty 
diminish. I cannot say, however, that the Soviet Unig 
exercised great restrain in South Asia. It was not helpful 
in promoting peace in Indochina. And its record in th 
Middle East was at best mixed. Our relations will ng 
be harmonious, therefore, until further evolution j)] ; 
Soviet thinking overcomes its temptation to exploit ¢. 
plosive situations for national advantage. We will discus 
these issues frankly with the Soviet leaders in May. 

1972 will be a year of substantial developments jp 
bilateral cooperation. This year we have already an 
to establish a U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Committee for Health 
Cooperation to oversee exchanges and cooperative re. 
search in the fields of heart disease, cancer, and environ. 
mental health. We have begun discussions about possible 
settlement of the Soviet Union’s lend-lease debts lef 
over from World War II. We look for an expansion ip 
1972 of bilateral cooperation in science and in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. We are actively working 
on arrangements for a possible joint space mission. We 
hope to reach agreement to prevent incidents at sea 
between our navies. We will be talking seriously 
about the possibility of the first private American par- 
ticipation in joint economic projects in the Soviet Union 
since the 1920’s. And we look forward to further in- 
creases in bilateral trade. 

The President’s visit to Moscow will provide an op- 
portunity to exchange views on world problems wher 
greater understanding between us could contribute to 
peace. It should also greatly enlarge the prospects for 
bilateral progress. No visit in itselfi—not even a sum- 
mer visit—will remove the very real differences separat- 
ing us. The visit should, however, give impetus to the 
movement, already apparent, toward increased coopera- 
tion. Our objective is to see that it does. 

—As we and our allies embark on an effort of recon- 
ciliation of all Europe’s nations, we will not forget that 
western Europe’s strength and unity are the sound foun- 
dation upon which progress must be based. 


A more positive Soviet response to NATO’s initiatives 
to relax tensions was a necessary factor in bringing the 
European continent to the threshold of new forms of 
consultation. But the Soviet attitude must change i 
profoundly if Europe is to achieve the more difficult 
objective of reconciling its nations. That reconciliation 
is not compatible with a doctrine which asserts that 
power, geography, or ideological affinity gives any coun- 
try an exclusive sphere of influence or a right of inter- 
vention in other states. Respect for territorial integrity 
and sovereignty is essential to world stability. We 
strongly oppose hegemony under any guise or pretense. 


It remains to be demonstrated whether recent favor- 
able developments presage a rapid evolution across 
Europe. But we entertain the hope that a process of 
reconciliation may be underway between countries it 
eastern and western Europe. Certainly it is our wish to 
contribute to a new climate in which all the nations of 
Europe can collaborate peacefully and purposefully. 


The Berlin agreement is the touchstone for such pro- 
gress. With the anticipated signature of the four-power 
protocol putting the agreement into effect, it will be 
possible later this year to begin active preparations for 
a Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe i 
1973. Such a conference, if devoted to issues of sub 
stance rather than to mere improvements in atmosphere, 
could stimulate increased east-west trade, greater co 
operation in science and technology, freer movement of 
people, increased availability of information, and com- 
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mon efforts to protect the environment. Properly pre- 
pared it could also augment other efforts to improve 
security and reduce tensions in Europe. 

The prospects for greater cooperation in Europe as 
a whole will further improve as western Europe grows 
in unity, strength, and confidence. We welcome the sig- 
nature this year of the treaties to admit to the European 
Community the United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, 
and Ireland. We are aware that, as western Europeans 
develop collective policies, their views and ours, par- 
ticularly on economic issues, will not always coincide. 
When they do diverge, we will defend our own interests, 

fas we are already doing in our trade negotiations this 
year. But we have never ceased to believe that western 
Europe’s growing economic and political strength can 
only reinforce our own and thus be of mutual benefit. 

Similarly, we must not forget for a moment that 
western Europe’s security is indivisible from our own. 


Ig The steps our allies are taking to increase their share 


of the defense burden help us to honor our commitment 
to maintain and improve our forces in Europe. We do 
not intend to reduce them unless there is reciprocal 
action by the Warsaw Pact. 

We believe that a mutual and balanced reduction of 
forces in central Europe could supplement the progress 
toward easing tensions made through the Berlin agree- 
ment. We hope that the Warsaw Pact’s recent endorse- 
ment of such a process will be followed by a willingness 
to begin meaningful discussions. 

—As the character of our military and political in- 
volvement in East Asia continues to change, we will 
strengthen our ties with our major ally in the region— 
Japan. 

In a joint press statement issued early this year in 
San Clemente President Nixon and Prime Minister Sato 
affirmed that “maintenance of cooperative relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States is an indispensable 
factor for peace and stability in Asia.” That statement 
conveys the shared judgment of our governments that 
steadfastness in association between Japan and the United 
States is critical not only to us both but to the entire 
Pacific. The United States has no intention of permitting 
any development to interfere with the closeness of that 
association. 

The bilateral U.S.-Japanese association has withstood 
the strains of 1971 which became apparent in the wake 
of the President’s announcement of his intention to visit 
China and in the problems caused by the continued 
growth of Japan’s trading surplus with us. 1972 will 
therefore be a year of consolidation in our close political 
and economic relationship. 

It will be the year in which we restore Okinawa to 
Japanese administration, an act symbolizing our recog- 
nition of Japan’s emergence as a close and independent 
associate in world affairs. 

It will be a year in which each of us will be seeking 
a more constructive relationship with the People’s Re- 
public of China and the Soviet Union. 

Finally, 1972 will be a year in which Japan and the 
United States can once again emphasize the value our 
bilateral trade holds for both countries rather than the 
differences it has created. 

—As we seek closer bonds with the world’s larger 
powers, we will be making special efforts to respond to 
the concerns of the peoples of the western hemisphere. 

In my address to the Organization of American States 
(OAS) in Costa Rica last April, I elaborated the policy 
toward the Americas which the President had announced 
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in 1969. I emphasized our determination not to permit 
any trace of hegemony in our relations. I stressed that 
we welcome both the growing participation of Latin 
American countries in global affairs and the interest of 
others in productive cooperation in the hemisphere. We 
recognize that social and economic modernization in 
the hemisphere contributes to progress; and we will 
avoid over-reaction to short-term problems to the detri- 
ment of long-term relationships. 

During 1971 we were unable to achieve as much as 
we would have liked in meeting the concerns of our 
neighbors in Latin America. This was due primarily to 
our economic difficulties, not to indifference or to any 
reduction in the importance we attach to close coopera- 
tion. 

We were, however, able to clear up several longstand- 
ing territorial problems which were irritants in our re- 
lations—recognizing Mexican and Honduran sovereignty 
over territory long under our jurisdiction and terminating 
our exclusive right to build an inter-oceanic canal across 
Nicaragua. 

During 1972 we hope to resume progress toward 
improved economic relations. The Congress—though 
net approving our full request—has appropriated $212 
million for the Inter-American Development Bank for 
fiscal 1972. We are seeking an additional $837 million 
for the Bank for fiscal 1973. And we expect to submit 
legislation on generalized tariff preferences for develop- 
ing countries—a measure of great interest in the Amer- 
icas. 

I plan during 1972 to give particular personal attention 
to our ties within the hemisphere. I will again represent 
the United States at the OAS General Assembly, to 
be held in Washington next month, where my consulta- 
tions with Latin American foreign ministers can help 
us determine further measures we can take to enhance 
our cooperation. I want also to convey the impressions 
gained during the visit to China, and to consult on the 
President’s forthcoming trip to the Soviet Union as well 
as on other world issues. Such consultation represents 
my strong belief that the western hemisphere is an area 
—with its large and increasingly modern states—des- 
tined to have a growing impact on world events as the 
century unfolds. 

—As we adjust our role in foreign assistance to em- 
phasize the primary responsibilities of developing coun- 
tries and the larger capabilities of other donors, we will 
maintain our commitment to development. 

In April 1971 the President submitted to Congress a 
proposal for reorganization of our foreign assistance. It 
would separate our development assistance from secu- 
rity assistance programs, would place increasing reliance 
on multilateral organizations, and would stress the ma- 
jor responsibility of each nation for its own development 
and security. The Congress last year postponed examina- 
tion of the President’s proposals; during the current 
session we will undertake discussion with the Congress 
on ways to improve our foreign assistance. 


Development assistance has come under increased 
domestic criticism, largely, I believe, because miscon- 
ceptions have grown up about it. 

The most serious criticism is that aid to developing 
nations has failed to meet expectations. In some areas 
this is true. But it is also true that, during the 1960’s, the 
annual growth in gross national product averaged a re- 
markable 7 percent per person in Korea and Taiwan and 
over 5 percent in Greece and Iran. It is true that devel- 
cping countries as a whole increased the annual growth 








rate of such per capita production from 2.5 percent in 
the 1950’s to 3 percent in the 1960’s. And it is true that 
in 1969 and 1970 the per capita GNP growth rate in 
the developing world for the first time exceeded that in 
the developed world. 

With this sort of progress, much of it attributable to 
our assistance, now is certainly not the time to slacken 
our development efforts. Indeed they should be increased 
from the relatively low level appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, and I urge the Congress to raise the bilateral 
and multilateral development assistance appropriation 
to the full level of $2.7 billion requested by the Presi- 
dent for fiscal 1973. 

I have referred to the importance we attach to our 
economic programs in Latin America and Asia; we 
attach no less importance to our economic relations with 
Africa. On my return from my visit to Africa in 1970, I 
enlarged our policy to emphasize—in addition to our 
traditional political support for self-determination—the 
economic objective of increased trade, investment, and 
assistance ties with the continent. In 1971, the first full 
year of application of this larger policy to Africa’s de- 
veloping countries, we increased our two-way trade by 
12 percent to a level of $1.9 billion and our aid through 
bilateral and multilateral channels by 20 percent to 
$550 million. U.S. investment during 1970, the most 
recent year for which we have figures, rose 18 percent 
to $2.6 billion, a rate which appears to have been main- 
tained during 1971. 

Still, our economic relations with developing nations 
in Africa remain far behind those with Asia and the 
Americas, and we regard last year’s advances as only a 
beginning. We are continuing our efforts and expect to 
see even larger increases in our trade and investment in 
1972 and beyond. Among other actions, I intend to 
convene this year, in cooperation with other government 
agencies, a conference of American agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial enterprises and individuals 
to consider opportunities for export and import trade 
with Africa and investment opportunities there. 

—As we negotiate a transformation of the postwar 
international economic system, we will endeavor to pre- 
serve the economic openness which made that system 
so successful for so long. 

In my introduction to last year’s foreign policy report 
I said: “In the rest of this century there is no doubt that 
economic relations will figure more largely in the foreign 
policies of nations. Certainly economic policy is already 
an important part of American foreign policy; it will be 
more important still in the future.” Since I wrote those 
words, accumulated strains in the international economic 
system and in our international economic position have 
commanded the attention of America to an unprece- 
dented degree. 


Decisive action was clearly needed to correct our de- 
teriorating trade and payments position. But it had to 
be taken in a way that would produce solutions rather 
than countermeasures. Events have shown that the meas- 
ures the President took in August met this test. 

Before the year was over substantial progress had 
been made. At the December meeting in Washington, 
our trading partners concurred in a comprehensive mon- 
etary realignment and on the need to follow that realign- 
ment with negotiations on reform of the international 
monetary system. 

1972 will be a year of international negotiations to 
improve the conditions of our trade, to reform the mon- 
etary system, and to set the stage for comprehensive 





multilateral negotiations to expand and liberalize inte. 
national trade. 

Earlier this year we concluded with the Euro 
Community and Japan agreements that will reduce bar. 
riers to certain American exports. Negotiations with 
Canada have not reached a conclusion. -In the GATT 
as the year progresses we will be pursuing further dis. 
cussions with the Community, Japan, and others gp 
specific trade problems. And international examination 
will also begin in the GATT on trade implications of the 
enlargement of the European Community. 

We will also be engaged during 1972 in two longer 
range trade efforts, both of which can contribute to the 
contemplated multilateral negotiations to begin in 1973, 
In the OECD a high-level group—established at the 
meeting I chaired in Paris last June—is well underway 
in its examination of steps that might be taken within 
the GATT to reduce tariff and nontariff barriers to 
trade. And in the GATT itself, later this year, prepara. 
tions for the multilateral negotiations will begin and an 
evaluation will be made of long-term problems affecting 
all elements of world trade. 

Finally, we will be engaged in discussions on ways to 
make the international monetary system more responsive 
to conditions of the 1970’s. Among other issues, we 
shall address ourselves to the proper role of gold, re- 
serve currencies, and special drawing rights; to the 
proper degree of convertibility of the system; to ways to 
establish a suitable degree of exchange rate flexibility, 
including permissible margins of fluctuation; and to 
problems of short-term capital flows. 

In all these talks our basic objective will be to achieve 
a thorough-going adjustment of the international system 
which will enhance both domestic and international wel- 
fare. We will continue to negotiate in the conviction that 
our own national interest is served by a growing open- 
ness and interdependence of national economies. As the 
President said in his foreign policy report to the Con- 
gress: “A retreat by any nation or group of nations into 
protectionism . . . will deal a severe blow to the interna- 
tional cooperation which underlies the strength and pros- 
perity of all nations.” 





























ill. American Involvement in an Interdependent World 


It is perhaps inevitable that, as we change America’s 
international role in the world to a less predominant one, 
tendencies arise to question the very nature of our it- 
ternational involvement. 


During 1971 a number of our basic foreign policy 
concepts were challenged. Two efforts were made in the 
Senate to require a unilateral U.S. troop withdrawal from 
Europe. Our support for the United Nations was criti- 
cized. Our security assistance programs in East Asia 
came under growing attack. And the value of our con- 
tributions to the economic growth of developing coun- 
tries was called into question. 


The roots of such problems are found in large part in 
our heavy involvement in Vietnam, a condition which 
the President made it his first order of business to cor- 
rect. The tendencies are also partly a reaction to the 
magnitude of the changes this Administration has made, 
partly a response to uncertainties abroad and at home, 
and partly the reflection of a useful re-examination by 
the Congress and the public of our commitments abroad. 

While these evidences of dissatisfaction cannot be 
ignored, I do not believe they represent the mood of the 
country as a whole. I have no doubt that they would 
have been far more serious had President Nixon not 
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foreseen that an adjustment in the U.S. world role was 
necessary and had he not from the outset directed our 
foreign policy toward that objective. Certainly his Ad- 
ministration is determined to maintain a responsible 
American involvement, and to do so on a long-term 
basis. 

Our dependence on what happens in the world is 
substantial. Our economic well-being rests in large meas- 
ure on an international economic system which recog- 
nizes close links among national economies. Our secu- 
rity depends not only on what we do in this country 
but also on what happens in Europe, in Asia, in the 
Middle East. The confidence of our friends and allies 
that we will honor our obligations contributes impor- 
tantly to our own security and welfare. And if the United 
States is to continue to honor the principles on which 
it was founded, we must not cease to help other people 
gain an opportunity to pursue the goals of freedom and 
prosperity that we have set for ourselves. 

There is, Moreover, a new reason for constructive 
American involvement in the world. The rapidly growing 
interdependence of states has thrust to the forefront a 
host of new policy issues with which the United States 
must deal during the rest of this century—drug abuse, 
pollution, population growth, exploitation of the deep 
seabed, peaceful uses of nuclear energy, beneficial ap- 
plications of space technology, and protection of man’s 
cultural heritage. 

In last year’s report I said that during the rest of this 
century these “common concerns of diplomacy” would 
command greater diplomatic attention by ourselves and 
by others. We have paid particular attention to such is- 
sues during 1971. We will be pursuing them energetically 
in 1972. 


Science and Technology. Many of these new problems 
are related—either in their genesis or in their potential 
resolution—to recent scientific and technological ad- 
vances. Over the past few years we have strengthened 
the capacity of the State Department to deal with the 
foreign polity implications of such developments. To 
further emphasize the importance we attach to the im- 
pact of scientific and technological progress and to pro- 
vide us with independent expertise and advice, I have 
decided to establish an Advisory Committee on Science 
and Foreign Affairs, which will include scientists, econ- 
omists, industrial technologists, and other qualified in- 
dividuals. In suggesting ways to better relate science and 
technology to the making of foreign policy, this commit- 
tee can have an influence comparable to such existing 
bodies as the General Advisory Committee on Arms 
Control and Disarmament. I expect to announce its 
chairman and membership this spring. 


Narcotics. In 1971 efforts to combat the opium and 
heroin traffic became a major objective of American 
diplomacy. We reached agreement for French and Amer- 
ican narcotics agents to operate in each other’s territory. 
We established an opium suppression program in Thai- 
land. We strengthened multilateral machinery for com- 
bating the drug traffic. And, most important, Turkey de- 
cided to ban all opium production in 1972, an action 
which will eliminate the primary source of heroin in the 
United States. 

The progress we made in one year’s efforts has en- 
couraged us to press ahead even more rapidly. In 1972 
we hope to open negotiations on drug control programs, 
specifically tailored to each individual situation, with 
some 50 countries in which illicit hard drugs are pro- 
duced or processed or through which they pass. Many 
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such programs should be well underway before the year’s 
end. 

At the same time we will be making a major effort 
to achieve international agreement on our proposals to 
strengthen the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs by 
giving the International Narcotics Control Board en- 
forcement powers hitherto denied it. Our intention is 
to be able to submit such amendments to the Senate for 
consent to ratification this year. 

The combination of these measures and those we 
took in 1971 should produce material, measurable re- 
sults in reducing the illicit traffic before the year ends. 

Environment. 1972 will be a year of world concen- 
tration on problems of the human environment. The 
convening of the U.N. conference in Stockholm this June 
will make it a year of impetus for all future interna- 
tional efforts. We will be seeking to make the conference 
a landmark of achievement. 

To this end we have decided to urge the estabiish- 
ment of a $100 million voluntary U.N. fund over the 
next five years to finance the new international programs 
that already seem necessary. Subject to appropriations 
we are prepared to contribute up to 40 percent of such 
a fund on a matching basis. To coordinate an acceler- 
ated international effort, which will involve many agen- 
cies and institutions, we will also urge that the confer- 
ence recommend the establishment of a strong central 
structure—though not a new agency—in the United 
Nations. 

We believe these steps should be accompanied by 
agreed guidelines on international priorities and by the 
endorsement of new conventions to prevent ocean dump- 
ing and to create a World Heritage Trust for the preser- 
vation of historical, cultural, and natural sites. If the 
conference can accomplish all this, it will more than 
justify the efforts so many nations are undertaking to 
make it succeed. 


Law of the Sea. In areas of rapidly developing tech- 
nology it is important to establish a regime of law before 
the prospect of national conflicts becomes acute. Of 
greatest current significance is the effort to develop 
comprehensive agreement on modernizing the law of the 
sea. In preparing for a U.N. conference on this subject 
in 1973 we will pursue energetic bilateral and multi- 
lateral diplomatic efforts this year to achieve a broad 
consensus on the law of the sea. 


We will be seeking support for concepts we have 
tabled which would: establish a 12-mile maximum extent 
of the territorial sea and guarantee free transit through 
and over international straits; establish a combined re- 
gime of national and international authority over the 
exploration and exploitation of the deep seabed; provide 
for preferences for coastal states in fishing beyond 12 
miles off their coasts except for highly migratory species; 
set international standards for the control of marine pol- 
lution; and promote scientific research. 


We earnestly hope that a spirit of compromise will 
prevail over the diverse specific interests that have hin- 
dered previous efforts. The last conference on the law of 
the sea, in 1960, was not successful. As technology ad- 
vances, and with it the possibility of conflicts, it is im- 
perative that this broader 1973 conference succeed. 

International Order. To attack these and other global 
problems, the capability of international institutions— 
particularly the United Nations—must be strengthened. 
The United Nations is entering a new period in its 
history under a new Secretary General. With the seating 
of the People’s Republic of China, it now includes for 
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the first time the main centers of power and influence 
in the world. In the foreseeable future it may be possible 
to widen its membership even further to include others 
who lack representation. 


Such opportunities, together with the U.N.’s increas- 
ing contributions in scientific, technological, and humani- 
tarian fields, have led us to conclude that—despite its 
defects and difficulties—the United States must con- 
tinue to support the United Nations and to seek ways 
to make it more effective. 

Growing interdependence among states also means a 
growing need for international law to regulate and chan- 
nel constructively the complex relationships involved. 
After all, most of the globe, most of its air space, and 
all of outer space lie outside national sovereignties. 

Our efforts to produce new law against air hijacking, 
to establish a regime of the seabed, and to adopt a new 
law of the sea reflect this reality. As the interdependence 
of nations grows, all of us—including the United States 
—will have to rely more and more on international law. 
It is not unrealistic to hope that the rest of the century 
can be a period of progressive development and use of 
international law by the states of the world. 

Although greater interdependence is bringing its own 
problems and frictions, it will also create new prospects 
for achieving our objective of a world at peace. All coun- 
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tries, as they come to see their interests served by dé 
pendence on one another, should have strong reas¢ 

to avoid the damage to the international structure whi¢ 
war causes. This above all should impel Americans 
cast their lot with confidence in the interdependent wor 
that is emerging. And it may enable us to move towai 
the restoration or opening of contacts with other mi 
tions from which, for a variety of reasons, we have bee 
cut off. 

Conclusion. It is in our national character is well % 
our interest for Americans to involve themselves 
and responsibly in the affairs of the world. As I sa 
last November, “We're natural explorers. We like 
travel, we like to explore, we like to compete, we lik 
to help—and we can’t change our character as a nation! 

As we move through 1972, it is useful to remembe 
these character traits which unite us as Americans. Th 


have formed our policy, both at home and abroad 


throughout our national history. 

Thomas Jefferson, our first Secretary of State, believed 
that “the care of human life and happiness, and not 
their destruction, is the first and only legitimate object 
of good government.” Those words are equally trué 
today. And it must be our purpose, as we look toward) 
the end of the 20th century, to give them life in a foreign 
policy devoted to building a world of peace and coope 
tion. 
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Consular Officers Hold Brussels Conference; Miss Watson Speaks 


Participants in the Consular Con- 


ference held in Brussels on November 
15-16 are shown above. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Barbara M. Watson, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, and George H. Owen, 
Director of the Visa Office. 

Seated, left to right, are Albert D. 
Krehbiel, Rotterdam; Grace Mentag, 
Dublin; Ira Levy, Stuttgart; Bernard 
J. Fennell, Belfast; James K. Connell, 
Reykjavik; James Budeit, London; 
Ralph Cadeaux, London; Craig Rich- 


ardson, Amsterdam; Joseph F. Fagan, 
Brussels; William B. Boswell, FSI 
Consular Course; Laurence Beckwith, 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Frankfurt; and Miss Watson. 
Standing, left to right, are Alta 
Fowler, Chief, Consular Section, Host 
Post, Brussels; Norbert J. Kreig, 
Bonn; John Hollingsworth, Luxem- 
bourg; Robert Ode, Hamburg; Caro- 
line Turtle, Dusseldorf; George 
Irminger, Frankfurt; John F. Howley, 
Luxembourg; Lillie Levine, Rotter- 
dam; David Hutchinson, Amsterdam; 


William A. Mucci, Edinburgh; Al | 


gidas J. Rimas, Bremen; Daroslav S. 
Vlahovich, Frankfurt; Edward Berg, 
Antwerp; and Mr. Owen. 


| Seat Belts Save Lives | | 


Many accidents result in fatalities } 


or critical injuries because the driver 
or one of the passengers was thrown 
from the vehicle. Properly worn, 4 
seat belt can prevent you from being 
ejected from the car. Likewise it can 
keep you from hitting the windshield 
or steering column. 
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Secretary Rogers, President Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai are shown in one of their meetings in Peking. 


The Mission To Open Contact With the People’s Republic of China 


In the course of President Nixon’s 


) historic mission to open contact with 


the leadership of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, Secretary Rogers con- 
ducted the most extensive high-level 
discussions of any summit meeting in 
which the Department has been in- 
volved. 

The Secretary spent more than five 
hours with Premier Chou En-lai, both 
in private and plenary sessions. 
Eleven more hours of counterpart 
talks with Foreign Minister Chi 
P’eng-fei rounded out the schedule of 
formal meetings. 

Visits to the Great Wall, the For- 
bidden City and Hangchow’s lovely 
West Lake, as well as a number of 
social occasions, gave the Secretary 
and his party numerous opportunities 
for relaxed conversations with op- 
posite numbers in the top leadership 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
_ The talks covered a wide range of 
issues from broad ideological ques- 
tions of principle to detailed aspects 
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of the US-PRC relationship. Candor 
and good humor characterized all ses- 
sions, though exchanges were some- 
times sharp and deep differences 
clearly remained. 

Traveling with the Secretary from 
the Department were Marshall Green, 
Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; Alfred Le S. 
Jenkins, Director, Office of Asian 
Communist Affairs; John M. Thomas, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Op- 
erations; Nicholas Platt, Deputy Di- 
rector, Secretariat Staff; Mrs. Maggie 
C. Runkle, the Secretary’s personal 
assistant; and three interpreters: 
Charles W. Freeman, Jr. of EA/ 
ACA; Calvin Mehlert of the US Em- 
bassy, Saigon; and Paul Kovenock, 
of Language Services. Charles Free- 
man did the interpreting for the Sec- 
retary’s counterpart meetings. 

The visit went off without a flaw, 
a tribute to the meticulous planning 
of both governments. The lack of an 
American office in Peking, however, 


gave rise to some novel staffing pro- 
cedures. The Secretariat operated out 
of a single black bag which grew 
heavier and heavier as the trip pro- 
ceeded. Superb communications, 
utilizing the Department’s Operations 
Center, permitted the Secretary’s 
party to get quick answers to ques- 
tions that arose in the discussions 
with PRC officials. 

The China visit was a success from 
all angles. As the Secretary told the 
Department’s top officers on March 
2, the President was delighted with 
the results and convinced that the 
trip had made an historic contribu- 
tion to the national interest and to 
world peace. The President also felt 
the Department’s contributions to the 
visit had been significant. In Shang- 
hai, during the last night of the visit, 
he called the Department of State 
members of the delegation together 
and praised them for the role the De- 
partment had played both in the 
course of the visit and during the 
preparations for it. 


HISTORIC PRONOUNCEMENT 


The Text of the Joint Communique Issued at Shanghai 


Following is the text of the joint communiqué, issued 
at Shanghai on February 28, at the conclusion of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s historic visit to the People’s Republic of 
China: 

President Richard Nixon of the United States of Amer- 
ica visited the People’s Republic of China at the invitation 
of Premier Chou En-lai of the People’s Republic of 
China from February 21 to February 28, 1972. Ac- 
companying the President were Mrs. Nixon, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers, Assistant to the President 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, and other American officials. 

President Nixon met with Chairman Mao Tsetung of 
the Communist Party of China on February 21. The two 
leaders had a serious and frank exchange of views on 
Sino-U.S. relations and world affairs. 

During the visit, extensive, earnest and frank discus- 
sions were held between President Nixon and Premier 
Chou En-lai on the normalization of relations between 
the United States of America and the People’s Republic 
of China, as well as on other matters of interest to both 
sides. In addition, Secretary of State William Rogers and 
Foreign Miniser Chi Peng-fei held talks in the same spirit. 

President Nixon and his party visited Peking and 
viewed cultural, industrial and agricultural sites, and they 
also toured Hangchow and Shanghai where, continuing 
discussions with Chinese leaders, they viewed similar 
places of interest. 

The leaders of the People’s Republic of China and the 
United States of America found it beneficial to have this 
opportunity, after so many years without contact, to 
present candidly to one another their views on a variety 
of issues. They reviewed the international situation in 
which important changes and great upheavals are taking 
place and expounded their respective positions and at- 
titudes. 

The U.S. side stated: Peace in Asia and peace in the 
world requires efforts both to reduce immediate tensions 
and to eliminate the basic causes of conflict. The United 
States will work for a just and secure peace: just, be- 
Cause it fulfills the aspirations of peoples and nations for 
freedom and progress; secure, because it removes the 
danger of foreign aggression. The United States supports 
individual freedom and social progress for all the peoples 
of the world, free of outside pressure or intervention. 
The United States believes that the effort to reduce ten- 
sions is served by improving communication between 
countries that have different ideologies so as to lessen 
the risks of confrontation through accident, miscalcula- 
tion or misunderstanding. Countries should treat each 
other with mutual respect and be willing to compete 
peacefully, letting performance be the ultimate judge. No 
country should claim infallibility and each country should 
be prepared to re-examine its own attitudes for the com- 
mon good. The United States stressed that the peoples of 
Indochina should be allowed to determine their destiny 
without outside intervention; its constant primary ob- 
jective has been a negotiated solution; the eight-point 
proposal put forward by the Republic of Vietnam and 
the United States on January 27, 1972 represents a basis 
for the attainment of that objective; in the absence of a 
negotiated settlement the United States envisages the ul- 
timate withdrawal of all U.S. forces from the region con- 
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sistant with the aim of self-determination for each country 
of Indochina. The United States will maintain its close 
ties with and support for the Republic of Korea; the 
United States will support efforts of the Republic of 
Korea to seek a relaxation of tension and increased com- 
munication in the Korean peninsula. The United States 
places the highest value on its friendly relations with 
Japan; it will continue to develop the existing close bonds, 
Consistent with the United Nations Security Council 
Resolution of December 21, 1971, the United States 
favors the continuation of the ceasefire between India and 
Pakistan and the withdrawal of all military forces to 
within their own territories and to their own sides of the 
ceasefire line in Jammu and Kashmir; the United States 
supports the right of the peoples of South Asia to shape 
their own future in peace, free of military threat, and 
without having the area become the subject of great 
power rivalry. 

The Chinese side stated: Wherever there is oppression, 
there is resistance. Countries want independence, nations 
want liberation and the people want revolution—this has 
become the irresistible trend of history. All nations, big 
or small, should be equal; big nations should not bully 
the small and strong nations should not bully the weak. 
China will never be a superpower and it opposes hege- 
mony and power politics of any kind. The Chinese side 
stated that it firmly supports the struggles of all the op- 
pressed people and nations for freedom and liberation 
and that the people of all countries have the right to 
choose their social systems according to their own wishes 
and the right to safeguard the independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of their own countries and oppose 
foreign aggression, interference, control and subversion. 
All foreign troops should be withdrawn to their own 
countries. 

The Chinese side expressed its firm support to the 
peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in their efforts 
for the attainment of their goal and its firm support to 
the seven-point proposal of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Vietnam and the 
elaboration of February this year on the two key prob- 
lems in the proposal, and to the Joint Declaration of the 
Summit Conference of the Indochinese Peoples. It firmly 
supports the eight-point program for the peaceful unl 
fication of Korea put forward by the Government of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea on April 12, 
1971, and the stand for the abolition of the “U.N. Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea.” 
It firmly opposes the revival and outward expansion of 
Japanese militarism and firmly supports the Japanese 
people’s desire to build an independent, democratic, 
peaceful and neutral Japan. It firmly maintains that India 
and Pakistan should, in accordance with the United Na- 
tions resolutions on the India-Pakistan question, immed- 
iately withdraw all their forces to their respective ter 
ritories and to their own sides of the ceasefire line in 
Jammu and Kashmir and firmly supports the Pakistan 
Government and people in their struggle to preserve 
their independence and sovereignty and the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir in their struggle for the right of self- 
determination. 

There are essential differences between China and the 
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United States in their social systems and foreign policies. 
However, the two sides agreed that countries, regardless 
of their social systems, should conduct their relations on 
the principles of respect for the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of all states, non-aggression against other 
states, non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
states, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful co- 
existence. International disputes should be settled on this 
basis, Without resorting to the use or threat of force. The 
United States and the People’s Republic of China are 
prepared to apply these principles to their mutual rela- 
tions. 

With these principles of international relations in mind 
the two sides stated that: 


—progress toward the normalization of relations be- 
tween China and the United States is in the interests 
of all countries; 

—both wish to reduce the danger of international 
military conflict; 

—neither should seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific 
region and each is opposed to efforts by any other 
country or group of countries to establish such 
hegemony; and 

—neither is prepared to negotiate on behalf of any 
third party or to enter into agreements or under- 
standings with the other directed at other states. 


Both sides are of the view that it would be against the 
interests of the peoples of the world for any major coun- 
try to collude with another against other countries, or 
for major countries to divide up the world into spheres 
of interest. 

The two sides reviewed the long-standing serious dis- 
putes between China and the United States. The Chinese 
side reaffirmed its position: The Taiwan question is the 
crucial question obstructing the normalization of rela- 
tions between China and the United States; the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China is the sole legal 
government of China; Taiwan is a province of China 
which has long been returned to the motherland; the 
liberation of ‘Taiwan is China’s internal affair in which 
no other country has the right to interfere; and all U.S. 
forces and military installations must be withdrawn from 
Taiwan. The Chinese Government firmly opposes any 
activities which aim at the creation of “one China, one 
Taiwan,” “One China, two governments,” “two Chinas,” 
and “independent Taiwan” or advocate that “the status 
of Taiwan remains to be determined.” 

The U.S. side declared: The United States acknowl- 
edges that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan Strait 
maintain there is but one China and that Taiwan is a 
part of China. The United States Government does not 
challenge that position. It reaffirms its interest in a peace- 
ful settlement of the Taiwan question by the Chinese 
themselves. With this prospect in mind, it affirms the 
ultimate objective of the withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
and military installations from Taiwan. In the meantime, 
it will progressively reduce its forces and military instal- 
lations on Taiwan as the tension in the area diminishes. 

The two sides agreed that it is desirable to broaden 
the understanding between the two peoples. To this end, 
they discussed specific areas in such fields as science, 
technology, culture, sports and journalism, in which peo- 
ple-to-people contacts and exchanges would be mutually 
beneficial. Each side undertakes to facilitate the further 
development of such contacts and exchanges. 

Both sides view bilateral trade as another area from 
which mutual benefit can be derived, and agreed that 
economic relations based on equality and mutual benefit 
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are in the interest of the peoples of the two countries. 
They agree to facilitate the progressive development of 
trade between their two countries. 

The two sides agreed that they will stay in contact 
through various channels, including the sending of a 
senior U.S. representative to Peking from time to time 
for concrete consultations to further the normalization of 
relations between the two countries and continue to ex- 
change views on issues of common interest. 

The two sides expressed the hope that the gains 
achieved during this visit would open up new prospects 
for the relations between the two countries. They believe 
that the normalization of relations between the two coun- 
tries is not only in the interest of the Chinese and Ameri- 
can peoples but also contributes to the relaxation of ten- 
sion in Asia and the world. 

President Nixon, Mrs. Nixon and the American party 
expressed their appreciation for the gracious hospitality 
shown them by the Government and people of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 


Green Visits Asian Nations 


Marshall Green, Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, accompanied President Nixon on 
his historic visit to China during the period February 
21-28. 

Following the visit Mr. Green was 
designated by the President to visit 
13 other Asian nations for detailed 
discussions with senior Government 
officials of these countries on the 
President’s visit and on other bilateral 
matters. 

During the final day in Shanghai, 
the President, Secretary Rogers and 
Mr. Green conferred at length on the 
President’s discussions with the Chi- 
nese leaders. 

Mr. Green flew directly from Shang- Mr. Green 
hai to Japan on February 28, aboard the first American 
plane to make such a flight in more than 22 years. After 
leaving Japan Mr. Green visited Korea, the Republic of 
China, the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Accompanying the Assistant Secretary were Mrs. 
Green, FSO John H. Holdridge and Paul Cleveland, 
Special Assistant to Mr. Green. The party returned to 
Washington on March 18. 
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Course Enrollment at the Foreign Service Institute - FY 1971 


By Agency: STATE AID USIA DEFENSE OTHER TOTAL 


Senior Seminar 2 3 4 $ 23 
National Interdepartmental Seminar 81 83 22 126 38 350 
Academic Relations 124 124 
Professional Studies 2,859 291 233 158 216 3,757 
Viet-Nam Training Center 40 85 16 220 6 367 
Extension Training 1,091 33 1,124 
Area and Country 328 215 117 267 109 1,036 
Language Studies 3,855 1,511 748 1,159 402 7,675 


TOTALS 8,388 2,188 1,139 1,934 807 14,456 
(58.0%) (15.1%) (7.9%) (13.4%) (5.6%) 
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100TH CLASS—Secretary Rogers addresses members of the 100th Basic Officers’ Class at a swearing-in ceremony in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room on November 16, 1971. The ceremony was attended by many Department officials, including Am- 
bassador William O. Hall, Director General of the Foreign Service, third from right, and some members of the first class. 
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STAFF MEETING—Director Howard E. Sollenberger conducts a staff meeting at the Foreign Service Institute. From left to right, 
John W. Bowling, Acting Dean, School of Professional Studies; Howard E. Haugerud, Chairman, Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar; Ambassador Roger W. Tubby, Special Assistant to the Director; Dr. James R. Frith, Dean, School of Language 
Studies; Mr. Sollenberger; Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews, Coordinator, Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy; Dr. Glen H. Fisher, 
Dean, Center for Area & Country Studies; Harry Feinstein, Coordinator, Executive Development Studies; and Raymond G. 
Jones, Coordinator, Viet-Nam Training Center. The photograph was made at a January meeting. 


The Foreign Service Institute After 25 Years: 
What Has It Accomplished? What Is Its Future Role? 


By Howard E. Sollenberger, Director 


The Foreign Service Act of 1946 provided the Con- 
gressional authority for the formal establishment of the 
Foreign Service Institute on March 13, 1947. With minor 
amendments in 1960 and 1961, the Act has served well 
as a framework for developing a program of education 
and training not only for the Foreign Service of the 
United States and employees of the Department of State, 
but also for personnel of other agencies involved in 
foreign affairs. 

This charter, giving the Institute unique authority, 
lifted it out of the traditional pattern of a departmental 
in-service training division. In fact, it provided an oppor- 
tunity, if not a mandate, to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of in-service education and training for personnel 
of all levels and from all agencies involved in foreign 

airs. 

It is well to remember that the Institute was founded 
as the world was emerging from World War II and the 
United States was suddenly thrust into a position of 
global leadership. Faced with the urgent necessity of 
stabilizing and rehabilitating a war-devastated world the 
U.S. became increasingly involved and committed around 
the world. 
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Unprecedented Developments 


At the same time we witnessed unprecedented sci- 
entific and technological developments, and the dawn 
of the atomic and space ages. These 25 years have been 
a period of knowledge explosion, of the development of 
instantaneous world-wide electronic and audio-visual 
communication. Along with this has come the need for 
improved means of handling knowledge and informa- 
tion—and the electronic computer. 

During these 25 years a maze of international and 
regional organizations came into being. Some 70 new 
nations joined the world community. Political and ideo- 
logical differences polarized around the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. Rehabilitation, economic development and secu- 
rity arrangements were sought by our allies and new 
emerging nations. 

In this environment it was not surprising that new 
international relationships should emerge and that the 
nature of diplomacy should change. 

Today our representatives Overseas must represent not 
only the most powerful nation in the world but also the 
most complex democratic society. Thus the “new diplo- 
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macy” is concerned with international political, eco- 
nomic, labor, social, educational, cultural, technological, 
informational and military relationships in the broadest 
sense. 


Complexity of Training 


The complexity of training for the post-war era was 
recognized by the founders of the Institute in their first 
annual report issued in 1948. 


“The Institute has to train both officers and clerks. 
It has to set up programs both for personnel going 
overseas and personnel employed in Washington. It 
must seek to equip employees for service in 65 coun- 
tries. It must offer its facilities not to one department, 
but to all government agencies concerned with the 
conduct of foreign relations. It must deal, on the one 
hand, with administrative, procedural, and technical 
training, and, on the other hand, with graduate-level 
education in professional and substantive fields. The 
Institute must provide not only for young officers 
entering upon government service, but for older men 
at progressive stages during their careers, ending up, 
it is planned, with a carefully-tailored program for 
near-senior officers prior to their assumption of the 
highest responsibilities.” 


The record shows that the Institute was launched with 
a remarkably clear vision of its task and with consid- 
erable enthusiasm and creativity on the part of its staff. 
However, it was soon to run into difficulties. During the 


FOREIGN SERVICE CLASS, 1929—Front row, left to right, Norris B. Chipman, G. Howland Shaw, Edward J. Norton, W 
Castle, Jr., Wilbur J. Carr, Nelson T. Johnson, James B. Stewart and William H. Hessler. Second row, left to right, Charles E. 
Bohlen, Alvin T. Rowe, Jr., Robert G. McGregor, Jr., Nelle B. Stogsdall, Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr., William Karnes, John H. 
Madonne and Sydney G. Gest. Third row, left to right, Dorsey G. Fisher, R. Borden Reams, Stuart Allen, Robert S. Ward and 


Daniel M. Braddock. Fourth row, left to right, Warren M. Chase, Hiram Bingham, Jr., Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., Henry S. 
Villard, Margaret Warner and Claude A. Buss. 
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period of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s attack on the 
Department of State, both its resources and sup 

reached such a low level that its continued existence was 
in doubt. The 1954 report of the Secretary of State's 
Public Committee on Personnel (chaired by Henry M 
Wriston) commented on the state of training at the time, 


“So far as employing the best educational resources 
of the country is concerned, the Act is obeyed only in 
a token sense. This year (1954) for example, only 32 
out of 1,285 Foreign Service Officers are assigned for 
special training among the universities of the country, 
Moreover, there is no provision next year for even 
one officer to take specialized training in the vital 
field of economics. 


“Statistics covering the first half of FY 1954 show that; 
Some 1100 students were registered; they spent, in 
aggregate, 78 man-years in training. But of these 
totals, personnel attached to the Foreign and Depart 
mental service between them had only 45 percent of 
the instruction; and of this minority more than half 
went to members of the clerical staff. The rest of the 
instruction was conferred upon students from other 
governmental agencies, of whom the majority took 
beginner’s courses in languages.” 


The report did not blame the Institute for the state of 
affairs, but it further observed: 


“Here then was an important idea—one for which 
the pattern had been set in other Government Services; 
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Howard E. Sollenberger, left, who is now Director of FSI, presents a language lecture to Foreign Service and Department 
personnel in this 1956 photograph taken in the Army Reserve Building adjacent to FSI’s C Street headquarters. 


one relatively easy of attainment; one which had the 
support of the Congress and the interest of many 
citizens across the land. Yet it is dying of neglect. The 
Department has never developed a clear concept of 


the training requirements for the officers of the For- 
eign Service.” 


These were blunt words but they served to stimulate at 
least a modest leap forward. 


The Herter Recommendations 


The 1962 report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Personnel (chaired by the late Christian A. Herter, previ- 
ously Secretary of State) gave a further boost to the 
Institute by recommending that: “Opportunities and 
programs for training and further education of profes- 
sional foreign affairs personnel, both through govern- 
mental and outside institutions, be substantially enlarged.” 
The report also stated: “A goal of one year (formal 
training) in ten would not appear unreasonable for pro- 
fessionals in the field of foreign affairs, exclusive of 
language ‘tool’ training.” 


Growth of Program 


With active support from the Department, the Con- 
gress and other foreign affairs agencies, the Institute’s 
operating budget increased almost five-fold over the next 
ten years. Course enrollments increased from 1100 to 
17,306, with 55 percent coming from the Department 
of State. 

Important developments during this period included 

the reactivation of a training program for Junior Officers. 
Between July 1955 and December 1971 the Institute 
graduated 100 classes of Junior Officers. This totaled 
some 3500 officers from both the Department of State 
and the United States Information Agency. 
_ The Junior Officer program now provides not only an 
introduction to the foreign affairs community and to the 
Foreign Service as a career but also to area studies, for- 
tign language training and specific or functional training 
directed toward the new officers’ first assignment. 

A three-month ‘“Mid-Career Course in Foreign 
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Affairs” was revitalized in 1956. It was less successful 
than the Junior Officer program and was cancelled in 
1965. While it was generally considered to be an excellent 
course it was from the beginning fraught with two prob- 
lems—the difficulty of gaining acceptance as a general 
career development course at the mid-career level which 
was not immediately or specifically job related; and the 


difficulty of securing a large enough enrollment to jus- 
tify the course. 


It became apparent that the heterogeneous background 
of Foreign Service officers and the emphasis in mid-career 
on specialization presented unique training problems. 
Awareness of this led to the concept of a series of short, 
dynamic seminars for mid-career officers, covering a 
range of political, social, economic and future oriented 
subjects. Moreover, increased emphasis during the mid- 
career period was placed on training assignments to uni- 
versities primarily for specialist training, as well as for 
broad career development. 


The concept of training for senior responsibility 
resulted not only in increasing the number of assign- 
ments to universities and to the various military colleges, 
but also in the establishment of the prestigious Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy. 


Emphasis was placed on giving senior officers the 
opportunity for educational sabbaticals in the expecta- 
tion that they would return to positions of responsibility 
with sharpened insights and understandings not only of 
international developments and issues, but also of our 
own society and the role of the U.S. in world affairs. 


Focus on Language Training 


It was also during the late 50’s and early 60’s that a 
massive effort was launched to improve the foreign 
language communicating skills of our representatives 
overseas. During this period nearly half of the Institute’s 
budget was devoted to foreign language training. The 
part-time program at overseas posts was extended from 
some 30 to over 200 posts. At its peak in FY 1966 there 
were some 9000 employees in both full-time intensive 
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and part-time programs in Washington and at overseas 
posts studying over 50 different languages. 

The result today: a Foreign Service with tested skills 
in some 54 foreign languages, and a Service that is no 
longer tongue-tied in communication with people around 
the world in languages ranging from Afrikaans to 
Visayan/Cebuano. 

The Institute’s School of Language Studies has 
achieved a world-wide reputation as one of the best of its 
kind. 


Interdepartmental Training 


In 1962 a new focus was given to interagency train- 
ing with the establishment of the National Interdepart- 
mental Seminar. Initially focussed on problems involving 
threats to internal stability in developing countries and 
the process of generating change and progress without 
violence, it evolved in January 1972 into the inter- 
agency Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar which focuses 
on more currently relevant issues, including the process 
of policy formulation, coordination and implementation. 


Area and Functional Training 


During the decade of the sixties new efforts were 
undertaken toward improving the professional com- 
petence of Foreign Service officers in functional and area 
specialities, both through the development of specific 
programs at the Institute and the expanded use of uni- 
versity programs. 

The Center for Area and Country Studies was estab- 
lished in 1966 and now provides training resources for 
all major areas of the world. It is supplemented by a 
comprehensive, up-to-date library collection. As an addi- 
tion to this program, more officers were sent to universi- 
ties for advanced area specialization. 

In 1966 a unique and highly successful intensive For- 
eign Service Economic/Commercial Studies program was 
launched to meet a serious deficit in officers competent 
in this functional field. It started as a 22-week course 
that has now been extended to 26 weeks. Its success 
can be measured in several ways. The 300 officers gradu- 
ated in this program (240 of them FSO’s) have sub- 
stantially increased the Department’s resources in this 
field. By tested academic standards, the 26-week course 
has proven to be more than the equivalent of an under- 
graduate major in economics. The demand for the gradu- 
ates in the Department and in posts abroad has produced 
a substantial waiting list of applicants. 

A corresponding 14-week intensive Administrative 
Operations and Management Course was started in 1967 
and has graduated some 150 officers. 

The Institute has been less successful in developing 
a specific professional course supporting the so-called 
“political” function. While inter-disciplinary area studies 
contribute substantially to the political officers’ develop- 
ment, there are new concepts and methodologies to which 
political officers should also be exposed in a more sys- 
tematic way. 

In consular work as well, despite several major 
improvements in training procedures, more can and 
should be done toward professionalizing our consular 
operations. This function which provides service to 
Americans overseas and supervises the flow of people 
to and from the United States deserves more attention 
than it has received. 


Executive Management Training 


After what can best be described as “fits and starts” 
a series of executive management training programs is 





now being offered—for Junior Officers, officers at the 
threshold to mid-career, mid-career officers and senior 
officers assuming broad executive/managerial duties ip 
Washington and at posts abroad. A program for officers 
at the “threshold” to mid-career will be offered later 
this year. 























Other Programs 


A review of the highlights of the past 25 years would 
not be complete without some reference to the emerg 
or “crash” programs undertaken by the Institute. The 
most recent of these has been the Viet-Nam Training 
Center established in 1967 to train personnel for civilian 
operations in the provinces of South Viet-Nam. 

This inter-agency program funded by AID has, during 
the five years of its existence, trained 1,845 officers from 
six agencies. In concept the Center has attempted to offer 
an integrated interagency program involving area studies, 
situational and policy orientation, specific operations 
training and Vietnamese language. It has been a unique, 
and from a training point of view, a highly successful 
program. 

Also of importance to the operation of the Department 
of State has been the development of an extensive pro- 
gram to upgrade communication and clerical skills. Last 
year alone 1,047 employees from State, AID and USIA 
participated in the program. 

Training for spouses, principally women, has been. 
intermittent over the years but is now firmly established 
in a “Wives Seminar.” Opportunities have also been 
expanded for wives to take language training, area studies 
and other appropriate training. 
















































































Basic Concepts Established 


During the past 25 years several concepts have been 
firmly established. 

First is the concept of continued education and train- 
ing throughout a career. At the present time new Junior 
Officers entering the Service can anticipate that they will 
on the average receive 2% years of formal training 
spread appropriately over a 20-30 year career. 

Second, the concept of interagency training is well 
established in most of the Institute’s programs including 
the Senior Seminar, the Foreign Affairs Executive Semi- 
nar, Center for Area and Country Studies, the School of 
Languages, the Viet-Nam Training Center, and in sev- 
eral programs of the School of Professional Studies. Over 
the past several years training for other agencies has 
accounted for between 40 to 50 percent of the Insti- 
tute’s enrollments. 

Third, intensive full-time training has been success- 
fully applied not only to language study but also to eco- 
nomics, administration, consular and other subject fields. 

Fourth, the Institute has established many links 
between the Department and the academic community 
both by arranging training assignments for officers in 
many of the great educational institutions of our coun- 
try, and also by bringing academic talent to the Institute 
to enrich its programs. 


























Relations With Academia 


Since 1960, 597 officers have been assigned for 
advanced or specialized training to some 40 separate edu- 
cational institutions in the U.S. The Diplomat-in- 
Residence program has placed 65 senior officers on 
campuses in 38 states since its inception in 1964. This 
program has been highly successfull in improving under- 
standing between academia and the Foreign Service. Last 
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year alone the Institute brought to its various courses 
411 guest lecturers from the academic and professional 
communities. 


Many Contributions to FSI 


The people who in various ways have contributed to 
the development of the Institute are too numerous to 
name. The previous directors who have each left their 
imprint on the program, the Deputy Under Secretaries 
from Loy Henderson to William Macomber, the con- 
gressional appropriations committees, the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Foreign Affairs committees; the various mem- 
bers of advisory committees; the training staffs of other 
foreign affairs agencies (particularly AID, USIA and 
DOD) have all in various ways given significant support. 

Most important, of course, has been the creative work 
of the Institute’s staff—the Coordinators and Deans of 
the Schools, the Department heads, the course chairmen, 
the linguists and language instructors and the adminis- 
trative and support staffs. The Institute is especially 
indebted to the hundreds of guest lecturers from the 
academic, business, and professional communities and 
from the various agencies of the government, and finally, 
of course, to the students for whom the Institute operates. 


Task Force Recommendations 


These first 25 years are prologue to the future. Train- 
ing needs for the future were outlined in the introduction 
to the report of Task Force IV in Diplomacy for the 70's: 

“We recognize that practical experience and formal 

training should play complementary roles in shaping 

the well-educated recruit into the foreign affairs pro- 
fessional. Either alone cannot produce our goal. That 
goal is a cadre encompassing men and women of 
broad intellectual creativity. They should be masters 
of the traditional skills of the diplomatist or of other 


specialized functions within the foreign affairs field.. 


They should be skilled in the management of people 
as well as programs. They should be motivated and 
intellectually equipped to tap the creative insights of 
fellow professionals in academic, research, and govern- 
mental agencies. They must be sensitive to major new 
trends in American society if they are effectively to 
represent this complex society abroad.” 


The report went on to state: 


“Our goals should involve not only practical skills but 
creativity; not only excellence but openness; not only 
knowledge but skill in human communications; not 
only a comprehension of foreign cultures but full 
awareness of our own.” 


Task Force IV specifically proposed: 


“A phased, S-year program designed to achieve a 
modernized training system of adequate scale and qual- 
ity by FY 1975. Over the five years, long-term train- 
ing would rise by 50 percent from its current level of 
200 man-years to 300 man-years. If this program is 
fully implemented, a successful officer who attains 
senior rank will have spent 7-10 percent of his career 
in some form of formal training, exclusive of language.” 


This is an ambitious program that looks to the needs 
of the future. Its forward movement—and its pace—will 


depend on general personnel requirements and available 
financial resources. 


Significant Achievable Goals 


_But looking ahead to 1976, the year of our nation’s 
bi-centennial, there are significant achievable goals. 
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One of these is the emergence of an institution truly 
functioning as a “‘center” for education or training for 
the foreign affairs community. The time is approaching 
when the concept of a National Institute of Foreign 
Affairs associated with and under the general guidance 
of the Department of State should be reconsidered as a 
means of further enhancing interagency training. In any 
case, the Institute will continue to move in this direction 
by further enhancing its role as a bridge between the 
foreign affairs community and the academic, scientific 
and private sectors of our society. 

It should develop an internal capability for research, 
with a focus on the means of applying new knowledge, 
concepts and processes to the foreign affairs field. The 
stress should clearly be on research applied to the teaching- 
learning process. 

It is exploring additional means by which foreign lan- 
guage skills, knowledge of other societies and the tradi- 
tional skills of diplomacy can be better related to proc- 
esses of human communication and understanding across 
national and cultural boundaries. 

It should develop a comprehensive program of execu- 
tive management training which would provide potential 
program administrators with a trained capacity in the 
management of people, as well as programs; to manage 
change and resolve conflict; and to utilize the creative 
talents of specialists and new technology in working on 
complex international problems. 

It should develop an educational program which would 
provide political officers with modern methods and tools 
of analysis. 

It should find ways of further extending relevant train- 
ing to all categories of employees including support staff, 
foreign local employees and also wives. 

It will continue to explore means by which foreign 
affairs officers can gain a better understanding of domes- 
tic issues and developments that influence our foreign 
relations. 

It must review constantly the relevance of its pro- 
grams to current issues and problems and it must find 
new ways of enhancing learning by meshing formal edu- 
cation and training with the reality of on-the-job experi- 
ence. 

Our basic goal remains to assist through training the 
progressive development of a professional corps of offi- 
cers to work for a peaceful world, and to deal with the 
complex problems of peaceful change. 
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POUCH ROOM—John B. Henderson addresses Foreign Serv- 
ice secretaries during their visit to the Pouch Room. 
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FROM 7HE SECRETARY 


A Call for Greater Trade Promotion 


Secretary Rogers has called upon 
U.S. Chiefs of Mission to strengthen 
trade promotion efforts and to help 
construct “a more balanced relation- 
ship with our principal trading part- 
ners.” 

“I want you personally to set the 
direction within your mission for a 
program toward this goal,” the Sec- 
retary wrote in a Circular Telegram 
on February 15. 

Mr. Rogers’ message coincided 
with his swearing-in of Willis C. Arm- 
strong as the new Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. (See NEws- 
LETTER, January.) 

In his remarks Assistant Secretary 
Armstrong also stressed the impor- 
tance of improving U.S. trade, noting 
that the trade deficit in 1971 was the 
first in more than 70 years of sur- 
pluses. 

“We must improve our competi- 
tiveness, particularly in industry, 
and we must recapture the technolog- 
ical advantage which put us in the 
lead in the recent past,” he added. 
“American industry has the skills, the 
managerial talent and the capital to 
succeed in this venture, if its costs are 
not too high, if the right government 
policy prevails, and if it sincerely 
makes the effort .. .” 

“The main effort to get the coun- 
try back into a surplus position must, 
of course, be made by private enter- 
prise, with government encourage- 
ment and support,” Mr. Armstrong 
said. “The Foreign Service must give 
high priority to our commercial af- 
fairs and work closely with U.S. busi- 
ness abroad . . .” 

In his message to the Chiefs of 
Mission, Secretary Rogers said that 
the Department will profit from Mr. 
Armstrong’s experience in govern- 
ment, at Columbia University and as 
President of the United States Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“I am counting on him and you to 
strengthen our trade promotion ef- 
forts and thus capitalize on the con- 
siderable success the Administration 
has had recently in constructing a 
more balanced relationship with our 
principal trading partners,” the Sec- 
retary wrote. 

“The scope and volume of com- 
mercial services your missions pro- 
vide to American business are already 
impressive. While government export 
promotion efforts are only one ele- 
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ment of our over-all trade perform- 
ance, we have all recognized that we 
need new and more imaginative ways 
to help American business to strength- 
en our export position. I want you 
personally to set the direction within 
your mission for a program toward 
this goal. 

“The President is directly inter- 
ested in improving our work with 
American businessmen. As you 
know, he has directed that a thorough 
study of commercial functions be 
conducted in the Executive Office of 
the President. To help us contribute 


to this study I want your recommen. 
dations on how your mission and we 
in Washington can improve services 
to American business. Resident 
American businessmen, and foreign 
representatives of American firms, 
are an important source of ideas, | 
expect you to seek their views as you 
develop your approach to this prob- 
lem. 

“Healthy international economic 
relationships must depend upon in- 
formed, vigorous and export-oriented 
American businessmen, fully sup- 
ported by our Ambassadors and their 
staffs. I am personally interested in 
the success of this effort and look 
forward to having your ideas and 
recommendations,” the Secretary con- 
cluded. 


NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Willis C. Armstrong is sworn in as the new Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs by Chief of Protocol Emil Mosbacher, Jr., at a 
ceremony on February 15. Mrs. Armstrong is holding the Bible. Looking on are 
Secretary Rogers and the Armstrongs’ son, lan. 


Environment Committee Holds Hearings 


Secretary Rogers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee on the 1972 United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment, headed by Senator Howard H. 
Baker, Jr. (R-Tenn.), scheduled re- 
gional hearings in six major cities this 
month. 

Senator Baker and his group are 
gathering views and information to 
help develop the U.S. role in the first 
International Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment, which will be held 
in Stockholm from June 5 through 
June 16. 

The Committee has already visited 
New York City, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Houston. It is also 
scheduled to meet in Washington 
March 21 and March 22. 

The hearings are focussing on such 
topics as the Declaration on the Hu- 
man Environment and _ Institutional 


Arrangements; Development and the 
Environment; Planning and Manage- 
ment of Human Settlements for En- 
vironmental Quality; Education, So- 
cial, and Cultural Aspects of Environ- 
mental Issues; Control of Pollutants 
and Nuisances of Broad International 
Significance; and Environmental As- 
pects of Natural Resource Manage- 
ment. 

The Committee’s goal is to have as 
many interested parties as possible 
express their views and offer recom- 
mendations to improve the human 
environment. 


Approximately 55 percent of all 
deaths in the United States result 
from diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, many of them ailments which 
are associated with obesity and in- 
activity. 
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Mrs. Allan Takes 
Public Affairs Post 


Virginia R. Allan, a Michigan 
educator, businesswoman, and civic 
leader, was sworn in March 3 as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. 

Miss Allan’s primary responsibility 
will be the development of new and 
improved working relationships be- 
tween the Department and local, re- 
gional and national nongovernmental 
organizations representing the range 
of public interests in U.S. foreign 
relations. 


A leading advocate of women’s 
rights in the business and professional 
community, Miss Allan served as 
chairman of President Nixon’s Task 
Force on Women’s Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities and is currently a mem- 
ber of the Citizens Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women, a product 
of the President’s Task Force. 

She has been active in numerous 
local and national organizations and 
was President of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs in 1963-64. In this 
capacity she was instrumental in es- 
tablishing State Commissions on the 
Status of Women and was twice a 
US. delegate to overseas meetings of 
the International Federation. 

Last year, Miss Allan served as a 
public member of the Department’s 
Selection Boards. In 1970 and 1971, 
she was a U.S. representative to 
United Nations Seminars on the Par- 
ticipation of Women in Economic 
Life held in Libreville, Gabon, and 
Moscow. In 1967, at the invitation 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
she participated in an inspection tour 
of post-World War II reconstruction 
of that country made possible by U.S. 
a assistance Under the Marshall 
lan. 


A member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Miss Allan graduated cum laude in 
1939 from the University of Michi- 
gan, where she also earned an M.A. 
degree in 1945. Between 1939 and 
1955 Miss Allan worked as a teacher 
and administrator in the Detroit area 
public schools. Since 1964, she has 
served as a member of the Board of 
Regents of Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity. 

Last spring, Miss Allan was the 
recipient of the Athena Award from 
the Intercollegiate Association of 
Women Students, and in 1963, she 
was named one of the Top Ten 
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ASSUMES “P” POST—Secretary Rogers congratulates Virginia R. Allan following 
her swearing-in as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 


Working Women in Metropolitan De- 
troit by members of the business and 
professional community. 

From 1955-71, Miss Allan was co- 
owner and Executive Vice President 


Hummel Assumes 


Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., on Feb- 
ruary 15 was designated a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs (EA). 

Mr. Hummel, 
who served as Am- 
bassador to Burma 
from October 1968 © 
until July 1971, will § 
have as his area of 
concern the Philip- © 
pines, Thailand, In- © 
donesia, Cambod- | 
ia, Burma, Malay- 
sia and Singapore. 

He succeeds 
James M. Wilson, 
Jr., who was designated Special As- 
sistant to Assistant Secretary Mar- 
shall Green. 

The new Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary joined the Department in 1950. 
He has served in recent years as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary in the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs (1963-65) and as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Taipei (1965- 
68). 

Mr. Hummel was born in China 
in 1920. He attended Antioch Col- 
lege, and also the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peking during 1940-41. 
He was interned in a Japanese camp 
in 1941 but escaped and joined a 


Mr. Hummel 


of Cahalan Drug Stores, Inc., a fam- 
ily business in Wyandotte, Michigan. 
More recently she has been President 
of Cahalan, Corporation, a manage- 
ment firm. 


Deputy Post in EA 


group of Chinese guerrillas behind 
Japanese lines, remaining with them 
until V-J Day. 

Mr. Hummel returned to the 
United States and received a Master’s 
Degree in Chinese studies from the 
University of Chicago in 1949. In 
1966 he won the Department’s Su- 
perior Honor Award. 


John Upston Appointed 
To UNESCO Position 


The Department has announced 
the appointment of John E. Upston 
as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Secretar- 
iat of the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission 
for the United Na- 
tions Educational, @ 

Scientific and Cul- © 
tural Organization 
(UNESCO). He 
will also serve as 
Executive Secretary 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Upston, a Mr. Upston 
36-year old graduate of Stanford 
University, is a former member of 
the Permanent U. S. Mission to the 
United Nations in New York and 
Advisor, International Organization 
Affairs. He has held a number of 
high-level assignments in the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington. 
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EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
Department Favors Early Elections 


Executive Order 11636, which be- 
came effective December 24, 1971, 
laid down the ground rules for For- 
eign Service employee participation in 
the formulation of personnel policies 
and procedures which affect the con- 
ditions of employment in State, AID 
and USIA. 

The employee-management system 
established by the Order to give effec- 
tiveness to the participation by em- 
ployees, provided for an election to 
be held to determine the exclusive 
representative, if any, of the em- 
ployees of each agency. 

If an exclusive representative is 
chosen, agency management must 
consult in good faith with the em- 
ployees’ representative regularly and 
prior to the adoption of proposed or 
revised personnel policies and pro- 
cedures. 

If the parties cannot reach agree- 
ment through consultation, the em- 
ployees’ representative may appeal 
the proposed policy or procedure to 
the Board of the Foreign Service for 
resolution through the Board’s Dis- 
putes Panel. The agency may not im- 
plement the policy or procedure dur- 
ing the appeal unless immediate 
action is required in the national in- 
terest. 

The Department has from the be- 
ginning advocated early elections so 
that effective consultation could begin 


on a permanent grievance procedure, 
a revised selection out procedure, and 
other important personnel problems 
pending in the Department. 

Certain time consuming steps must 
be taken, however, before  elec- 
tions can be held. Under the Order 
the Employee-Management Relations 
Commission must decide which orga- 
nizations are eligible for exclusive 
recognition, and it must supervise 
elections to determine which organi- 
zation, if any, the employees want as 
their exclusive representative. To do 
this they have had to promulgate 
rules and procedures governing who 
may file a petition for exclusive recog- 
nition, how a petitioner can show ade- 
quacy of employee interest, how one 
organization can challenge another, 
etc. 

The Commission’s draft rules and 
procedures were published in the Fed 
eral Register February 23. Interested 
parties now have 30 days to submit 
written comments, suggestions or ob- 
jections. The rules will then be pub- 
lished in final form in the Federal 
Register on or about April 1. 

At that point petitions for an elec- 
tion can be filed by employee organi- 
zations which meet the Commission’s 
eligibility requirements, including 
showing of interest. Other organiza- 
tions can challenge both the eligibility 
and the adequacy of the petitioning or- 


ganizations’ showing of interest. Such 
challenges, and the evidence support. 
ing them, would have to be consid 
ered and decided by the Commission, 
but they could be time consuming. 

On February 24 Ambassador Hall, 
Director General of the Foreign Sery- 
ice, met with representatives of the 
other two foreign affairs agencies and 
with representatives of the partici 
pating employee organizations to ex- 
amine the possibilities, if any, for an 
accelerated election. At the meeting 
Ambassador Hall reiterated the agen- 
cies’ desire for early elections so that 
consultations under the Order could 
begin. He suggested that if the orga- 
nizations had similar interest in early 
elections a small working group might 
begin meeting to isolate, and resolve, 
problems standing in the way of early 
elections, or to refer them for resolu- 
tion to the Commission. 


The parties agreed to establish a 
working group, which began meeting 
March 1. 


Typical of the problems to be re-. 
solved, and which could consume fur- 
ther time, is that of showing of inter- 
est. Showing of interest under the 
Commission’s rules means employees’ 
signed and dated authorization cards 
or petitions authorizing an organiza- 
tion to represent them for purposes 
of exclusive recognition . . . or other 
evidence approved by the Commis- 
sion. The Commission’s draft rules 
require the first petitioning organiza- 
tion to show 25 percent interest and 
any other qualified organization which 


GRIEVANCE BOARD—Members of the newly established Foreign Service Grievance Board meet with Secretary Rogers on 
February 8. Shown, left to right, are Philip F. Dorman, Frederick Irving, Ambassador (Ret.) William Tyler, Chairman William 
E. Simkin, Secretary Rogers, Martha |. Burns, Harold D. Snell, Alexander B. Porter and Robert L. Fon. Inger Hvoslef, an- 
other member, was not present when the photo was taken. 
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wishes to be on the ballot to show 5 
percent interest. 

The Commission would have to de- 
cide whether or not the first petition- 
ing organization’s showing of interest 
was adequate. If it did not accept the 
showing of interest as adequate, that 
organization, or some other organiza- 
tion, would have to obtain a 25 per- 
cent showing of interest, in a form 
acceptable to the Commission. If the 
Commission were to require new 
showing of interest cards for all pe- 
titioners, that would require several 
weeks for organizations to request, 
and receive, new authorization cards. 

The elections will be held by mail 
ballot, world-wide, under supervision 
of the Employee-Management Rela- 
tions Commission. The Commission’s 
regulations will prescribe the ballot, 
the procedures, the timing, etc. 

In spite of the problems, the De- 
partment continues to advocate accel- 
erated elections and is trying through 
the working group to telescope wait- 
ing periods wherever that can be done 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
employee organizations. In the in- 
terim the Department has prepared 
a draft of the Secretary’s regulations 
(Section 16 regulations) for imple- 
mentation of the Order. 

The Secretary’s draft regulations 
have been submitted to the employee 
organizations and the Board of the 
Foreign Service for preliminary com- 
ments before first publication in the 
Federal Register on or about March 
14. During the 30 days following first 
publication there will be further con- 
sultations as necessary with the inter- 
ested parties. 

The Secretary’s regulations must 
be published in final form and be- 
come effective no later than April 21, 
which is 120 days after the effective 
date of the Order. 

Agency rules and regulations, pre- 
scribed by Section 17, will have to 
be promulgated no later than 90 days 
after the Secretary’s regulations are 
issued in final form. 
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Seven young women, deeply in- 
terested in various aspects of the 
Department’s reform policies con- 
cerning the status of women, met 
recently with Mrs. William P. Rog- 
ers, wife of the Secretary of State, 
for a candid briefing on the relation- 
ship of those policies to their own 
lives and professions. 

The meeting was held in the office 
of William B. Macomber, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
who has provided leadership to the 
status of women program as part of 
the management reform program. 

Shown in the photo from left to 
right are Gladys P. Rogers, Teresita 
Currie Schaffer, Melissa Wells, EI- 
eanor Hicks, Melinda Kimble, Mrs. 
Rogers, Marguerite Cooper, Carol 
Pardon, Mr. Macomber, and Penne 
Laingen. Also present was Simone 
Poulain, Office of Press Relations. 

Mr. Macomber described the areas 
of progress in improving the status 
of women in the Department, includ- 


Mrs. Rogers Gets Report on Status of Women 


ing the reduction of discrimination in 
assignments, the formulation of new 
policies on marriage of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers, and in the development 
of the Government’s policy regarding 
the voluntary character of wives’ par- 
ticipation in representational respon- 
sibilities overseas. Mr. Macomber 
conceded that there is a need to im- 
prove the lot of women secretaries, 
particularly in the field of promotion 
and/or opportunities to transfer into 
administrative or other fields. 

“The work you are engaged in is 
of tremendous importance,” said Mrs. 
Rogers. She endorsed the objectives 
of the Women’s Action. Organization 
and praised the cooperation between 
the Department and WAO in seeking 
to achieve those objectives. Mrs. 
Rogers added: “I want you to know 
that you have my full support, as 
well as that of my husband. Progress 
does not come easily, but I know 
enough of your work to be certain 
that you will persevere.” 


Seminar on Retirement Begins April 4 


The annual Retirement Planning Seminar will open on Tuesday, April 
4, at 11:30 a.m. in the West Auditorium. It will continue every Tuesday 
morning at the same hour for the next five weeks. 

Ambassador William O. Hall, Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, will speak at the opening session. 

The Seminar, sponsored by the Department in cooperation with USIA 
and AID, is available to Foreign Service and Civil Service employees of 
the three agencies who are considering retiring in the next five years. 

Employees are welcome to attend all or part of the sessions. There is 


no registration requirement. 


The Seminar will provide information on getting a new job after re- 
tirement. It also will discuss pensions, investments, taxes and other 
financial matters which are of concern to the employees contemplating 


retirement. 


Further information may be obtained from the External Placement 
Division, EP, Room 910, SA-12, 632-3760. 





Ambassador William O. Hall, Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service, 
recently met with officials of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO) and with Foreign Service 
Officers who are now serving—or 
who have served—with the domestic 
agency. 

During his visit with Phillip V. 
Sanchez, Director of OEO, Ambas- 
sador Hall described the OEO experi- 
ence as a valuable training tool for 
Foreign Service Officers. 


A Move to Improve 
Congressional Letters 


Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations David M. 
Abshire is seeking the coopera- 
tion of all Bureaus in a special 
effort to improve the quality of 
correspondence sent to Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

To emphasize the importance 
of Congressional correspond- 
ence—the volume amounts to 
about 20,000 letters a year— 
separate meetings are being ar- 
ranged by “H” with representa- 
tives of each Bureau. 

Mr. Abshire plans to send a 
commendation to the drafter of 
the letter “H” considers the 
“Best Letter of the Month.” 
Copies of the commendation 
will be sent to the officer’s Bu- 
reau for inclusion in his person- 
nel file. 


and FSO’s Get Together 


The group later attended a lunch- 
eon. Among those present was FSO 
Frank C. Carlucci, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget and former Director of OEO. 

Shown in the above photo, left to 
right, seated, are Roy Batchelor, 
Deputy Director, OEO; Ambassador 
Hall; John Crutcher, Director, State 
and Local Government Division, 
OEO; and Mary S. Olmsted, Deputy 
Director for Personnel Management 
and Services, State. 


Standing, left to right, are Richard . 
B. Owen, S. Douglas Martin, Ray- 
mond Pardon, George Lichtblau, 
Edward F. Richards, Martin Heflin, 
Grace E. Hanley, Kenneth Keller, 
Margaret Finch, James Leonard, 
Frank Haendler, Frederick Lawton, 
John Barfield, and Francis Holeva. 
All those standing are State Depart- 
ment personnel except Margaret 
Finch who is with OEO. 


TO RWANDA—Marion H. Smoak, Deputy Chief of Protocol, left, swears in Robert 
F. Corrigan as the new Ambassador to Rwanda at a ceremony on February 10. 
Holding the Bible is the Ambassador's wife, Jane. 
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Martin J. Hillenbrand, Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, is one 
of the ten winners of the National 
Civil Service League’s Career Service 
Awards for 1971. 

Cited for “sus- 
tained excellence” 
in their Federal ca- 
reers, the ten will 
be honored at an 
evening banquet in 
the Washington 
Hilton on April 28. 
Each will receive a 
framed certificate 
and a gold watch. 

A career Foreign Service Officer, 
Mr. Hillenbrand won the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Service Award in 
1960. 

In nominating Mr. Hillenbrand for 
the Career Service Award Secretary 
Rogers wrote: 

“Throughout his distinguished 32- 
year career, Assistant Secretary Mar- 
tin J. Hillenbrand has consistently 
demonstrated the highest principles 
of dedication, integrity and moral 
courage. His selflessness, intellectual 
brilliance and professional distinc- 
tion, together with his proven record 
of past accomplishment and _his 
promise of continued remarkable 
service to the nation, single him out 
as one of the most outstanding career 
Foreign Service Officers in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

“Assistant Secretary Hillenbrand 
has held extremely difficult and re- 
sponsible posts—Director of the Ber- 
lin Task Force, 1962; Minister (Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission) in Bonn, 1963; 
Ambassador to Hungary, 1967; and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs since February 1969. In 
all of these positions, he has played a 
major role in preserving the ideals of 
American democracy. He is widely 
known and highly respected by his 
colleagues in the Department and 
other Agencies throughout the United 
States Government, and by foreign 
diplomats and officials. 

“Martin J. Hillenbrand clearly ex- 
emplifies those principles of devotion 
to public service which should be rec- 
ognized and encouraged. I therefore 
take great pleasure in recommending 
him for a Career Service Award,” 
Secretary Rogers concluded. 

Mr. Hillenbrand, who joined the 
Foreign Service in 1939, has served 
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Mr. Hillenbrand 


Civil Service League Honors Hillenbrand 





in Zurich, Rangoon, Calcutta, Lou- 
renco Marques, Bremen, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Budapest and Washington. 

From 1958 to 1960 Mr. Hillen- 
brand was Director of the Office of 
German Affairs. In 1962 he was 
appointed a Career Minister in the 
Foreign Service and Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

A year later he was named Chair- 
man of the Fulbright Commission for 


- Germany. 


WAO Announces New 
Standing Committees 


’ The Women’s Action Organization 
of State, USIA and AID is taking a 
fresh look at its priorities under the 
direction of a new 18-member Board 
of Directors. 


The Board has formed a number 
of standing committees to tackle such 
problems as equal employment, pro- 
motion and training opportunities for 
women; the status of Foreign Service 
wives and dependents; and the estab- 
lishment of day care centers to serve 
all employees of the foreign affairs 
agencies. 

Members of WAO and those wish- 
ing to work on these committees 
should contact the following: 


Day Care Centers—Barbara Tur- 
ner, AID, x 22488 


Foreign Service Wives and De- 
pendents—Jeannie Harris, State, 
554-5471 


Programs and Priorities—Barbara 
Schmidt, State, x 29379 


Publicity—Diane Salisbury, USIA, 
755-4505 


Liaison With Other Groups and 
Research—Barbara Good, State, x 
22780 


Two additional committees with 
broad _ responsibilities are being 
formed to deal with job related prob- 
lems of both Civil Service and For- 
eign Service employees. These com- 
mittees will be represented by em- 
ployees from all categories of per- 
sonnel. Employees wishing to concen- 
trate on problems concerning their 
own personnel category should con- 
tact the State vice president of WAO, 
Jean Joyce (x 23495). 

WAO membership continues to 
grow, and now includes more than 
700 employees of the three foreign 
affairs agencies. 





Officials Testify at Ist 
Authorization Hearings 


Hearings on the bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the 
Department for Fiscal Year 
1973 opened February 29 be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on State Depart- 
ment Organization and Foreign 
Operations. 

Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management William B. Ma- 
comber and other Department 
Officials appeared before the 
Subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative Wayne L. Hays (D., 
Ohio). 

Authorization bill hearings 
also were scheduled by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee beginning March 9. Secre- 
tary William P. Rogers was 
the Department’s principal wit- 
ness. 

Authorizing legislation was 
required for the first time by 
Section 407 of the Foreign 
Service Assistance Act of 1971. 





Department Officers 
Speak in Atlanta 


Five Department of State officers 
spoke to overflow audiences in At- 
lanta on February 9. They appeared 
before some 600 civic and community 
leaders, educators, news media rep- 
resentatives and others. 

Co-sponsors were the Atlanta 
Chapter of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation, which had invited the De- 
partment to come to Atlanta, the 
League of Women Voters of Georgia, 
and the Southern Council on Inter- 
national and Public Affairs. Georgia 
State University co-sponsored the 
companion student conference. 

Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, spoke on “U.S. Policy in the 
Middle East” at the luncheon session 
of the leadership conference. 

Other speakers were William H. 
Sullivan, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
W. Beverly Carter, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for African Affairs; 
Sidney Weintraub, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance 
and Development; and Robert W. 
Moore, Director, Office of Regional 
Affairs, Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. Mr. Sisco and Mr. 
Moore also spoke at the student con- 
ference. 
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EXAM-TAKER EXPLOSION 


The 1971 recruitment program of 
the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service succeeded in doubling 
the number of exam-takers for junior 
officer appointment in Commercial/ 
Economic and Administrative work. 
Interest in USIA also doubled. The 
Consular track continued to be the 
most popular; therefore, the most 
competitive. The Political track was 
next in line, with only a slight in- 
crease over the previous year’s 
exam-takers: 


1970 1971 

USIA 1,272 2,362 
STATE 

Admin 872 1,783 

Comm/Econ 470 982 

Consular 2,050 3,294 

Political 2,000 2,697 


Rockefeller Awards 
Nominations Wanted 


Princeton University has invited 
the Department to submit nomina- 
tions for the 1972 Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards. Deadline for nomi- 
nations is April 21. 

Five awards—each for $10,000— 
are given annually to men and women 
whose careers in the Federal Govern- 
ment have been marked by “sustained 
excellence in service to the Nation.” 

The awards are given in five broad 
fields of government activity—Ad- 
ministration, Intergovernmental Op- 
erations, Human Resource Develop- 
ment and Protection, Physical Re- 
source Development and Protection, 
and Professional Accomplishment 
and Leadership. 

Normally candidates shall have 
been employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a minimum of 15 years 
and shall not be over 60 years old. 


The program is made possible 
through personal contributions to 
Princeton by John D. Rockefeller, 
3rd, an alumnus and for 30 years a 
Charter Trustee of the University. It 
is administered as a national trust by 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, Prince- 
ton University. 

Further information on the Rocke- 
feller Public Service Awards may be 
obtained from Eugene R. Schelp, 
PER/PMS/PS, Executive Secretary 
of the Department Awards Commit- 
tee, Room 424, SA-6. 
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Functional Track Recruitment Pays Off 


Five BEX “oral” Panels have 
started to interview the 1,750 candi- 
dates who passed the written exam- 
ination, spread about evenly amon 
the functional tracks. The Pan 
Chairmen are FSIO—4 Peter Wolcott 
(USIA), FSO-3 Sam Pinckney (Ad- 
min), FSO-3 Melissa Wells (Com- 


mercial/Economic), FSO-4 Don 
Woodward (Consular), FSO-2 Neil 
McManus (Political). 


The accompanying photograph re- 
veals the great range of age and grade 
among the Examiners. They also rep- 
resent all major elements of the De- 
partment’s and USIA’s functional and 
geographic area operations; and in- 
clude women and minority group rep- 
resentatives. This is in conformity 
with the recommendations of the 
Management Task Force on Recruit- 
ment. 


FOR TDY IN WASHINGTON 


New Junior FSO’s To Get Per Diem Pay 


Newly appointed junior Foreign 
Service Officers will be detailed to 
Washington for temporary duty 
(TDY) and will receive per diem 
during their training. 

Approved by William B. Ma- 
comber, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, the new Department 
policy will become effective with the 
first junior officer class in Fiscal 
Year °73. 


The revised procedure is in line 
with a recent recommendation by 
Task Force V. 


In announcing the new policy 
February 15 in letters to the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, 
Junior Foreign Service Officers Club, 
and Local 1534 of the American 
Federation of Government Employ- 
ees, Mr. Macomber wrote: 


“I am pleased to advise you that 
a new procedure for bringing junior 
Officers into the Department has been 
approved. To alleviate financial 
stress from the out-of-the-ordinary 
expenses associated with their tem- 
porary stay in Washington prior to 
assignment abroad, newly appointed 
junior officers will be detailed to 
Washington rather than assigned here. 
Thus, they will receive per diem, 
payable according to Departmental 
regulations at $25 for the first 21 
days and $12.50 for the following 
99 days... 

































































EXAMINERS: Members of the oral Panels 





are shown with recruitment officials and FS 
some visitors. From left to right, FSO-4 * 


Don Woodward (Chairman, Consular 
Panel), FSO-5 Victor Tomseth, FSO-7 | 


John Rogers, FSO—4 Richard Dols, ca 
“I know that you share my pleas-|_ . 
ure in seeing this Task Force V goal = 
accomplished and in the achievement a 
of more equitable treatment for in- rs 
coming officers.” ~ 


The Task Force members found 
that young officers assigned to Wash-| tin 
ington for training were often “out- 
of-pocket” for large sums of money 
for temporary housing and other 
moving expenses. De 

Department officials who studied) Ai 
the Task Force recommendation also 
pointed out that the incoming officer 
“must pay a premium for his tempo-} 7 
rary residence which, in addition to} to 
the other always present costs asso-) cla 
ciated with any move, e.g. searching 
for quarters, getting temporarily} da 
oriented in a new area, etc., place a} ary 
financial strain on him at the time} wil 
when he is usually just beginning his} of 
career, has not yet received his first} be 
pay check and has little in the way} P° 
of financial reserves.” 

Newly appointed Foreign Service 
Officers currently are assigned tO} 
Washington for an indefinite period,{ p, 
with the understanding that more than | 
90 percent of the class will be going} six 
abroad on assignment as soon as they? of 
complete their initial training. 

The training ranges from six weeks 
to 52 weeks, with an average period 
of 28 weeks. 
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FSO-5 Gary Posz, FSO-6 Mary Palaz- 
zolo, Neil McManus (Chairman, Political 
Panel), FSO-6 Vincent Farley (Registrar), 
Dr. Albert P. Maslow (Educational Test- 
ing Service), Earl Medlinski (Educational 
Testing Service), FSO-1 John Stutesman 


Time-in-Class Change 
For Some Junior FSO’s 


In order to avoid penalizing a few 
junior Foreign Service Officers who 
were in classes 6 and 7 before the 
new time-in-class requirements were 
approved last June, William B. Ma- 
comber, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, has approved the con- 
tinued applicability of the former 
time-in-class provisions for these 
officers. 

The change was announced in a 
Department notice and a Circular 
Airgram to all Foreign Service per- 
sonnel on February 2. 

Officers who were in classes 6 and 
7 before June 1971 will be subject 
to the previous maximum time-in- 
class of four years. 

Officers in classes 6 and 7 whose 
date of promotion by the Probation- 
ary Officer Selection Board was 
within six months of the convening 
of the annual Selection Boards will 
be extended to permit review of their 
performance files by one additional 
Selection Board—if the officers are 
approaching maximum time-in-class. 

If an officer does not achieve pro- 
motion as a result of this additional 
Board’s recommendations, he or she 
will be involuntarily retired within 
six months of the official notification 
of failure to achieve promotion. 


Get yourself some money that 
grows . . . buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
where you work or bank. 
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(Deputy Director of Personnel for Recruit- 
ment), FSO—1 Normand Redden (Execu- 
tive Director, BEX), FSO-3 Samuel 
Pinckney (Chairman, Administrative 
Panel), FSO-3 Melissa Wells (Chairman, 
Commercial/Economic Panel), FSO-6 


George Moose, FSIO-2 Bernard Lavin 
(Deputy Executive Director, for USIA), 
FSO-5 Alfred Barr, FSIO-—4 Peter Wol- 
cott (Chairman, USIA Panel), FSO—4 
Donald Casteel. 


MANAGEMENT REFORM 


Candidates Examined for Lateral Entry 


In line with the Department’s Man- 
agement Reform Program, panels 
from the Board of Examiners (BEX) 
are fanning out to six major geo- 
graphic areas to interview eligible 
candidates for lateral entry into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

The teams expect to complete the 
examining process by June 30—the 
end of the current fiscal year. 


A panel of examiners left Wash- 
ington on February 13 and visited 
eight posts in Latin America. Other 
teams are scheduled to conduct 
lateral entry examinations at posts 
in Africa, East Asia, the Pacific, the 
Near East and South East Asia. 

The examiners will meet with 
scores of candidates whose applica- 
tions and eligibility under the Special 
Lateral Entry Program have been 
approved by BEX. 

For example, during their visit to 
Latin America the teams examined 
every eligible candidate with the ex- 
ception of those who had requested 
that their examinations be deferred 
until their home leave or to a time 
which follows their tours of duty. 

Overseas posts will be notified 
when the examiners’ schedule of 
visits are completed. 

Meanwhile, examinations are con- 
tinuing for applicants who are as- 
signed in Washington and for those 
who return to the Department on 


home leave or for permanent assign- 
ment. 

A Department airgram (A-1510), 
issued on February 12, reminded 
Foreign Service Staff and Foreign 
Service Reserve Officers who are 
serving overseas in FSO-designated 
positions that the Special Lateral 
Entry Program is still open. 

Requirements for conversion to the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps were 
spelled out earlier in Management 
Reform Bulletin No. 8, issued on 
February 16, and in Circular Air- 
gram 4280, issued on September 15. 

As of February 12 this year 440 
officers had applied for lateral entry 
into the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. Of these, 172 had been exam- 
ined and had been recommended for 
appointments. 

In the Circular Airgram reporting 
the progress of the Special Lateral 
Entry Program, Acting Secretary 
John N. Irwin, II, said: 

“The Department has been most 
gratified by the favorable response 
to this program and hopes that every 
qualified officer will take advantage 
of this opportunity to apply for 
lateral entry. Those who have not 
already done so should submit a 
Form DS 1715 as soon as possible 
so that traveling BEX panels may 
examine them on forthcoming trips 
to the AF, EA, and NEA geographic 
areas.” 
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Experts Discuss Effects of Rapid Population Growth on LDC’s 


Fifteen prominent political scien- 
tists and population experts from 13 
universities and private foundations 
met with State, AID, and other Gov- 
ernment Officers on February 17 (see 
photo) for a one-day conference on 
“The Effects of Rapid Population 
Growth on Political Change in Less 
Developed Countries.” 

Sponsored by the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research, with the co- 
operation of the Office of the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Population Matters, the conference 
was designed to illuminate the politi- 
cal dimensions of population growth 
and to explore appropriate research 
possibilities. 

Dr. W. Howard Wriggins, formerly 
a member of the State Department 
Policy Planning Council and now Di- 
rector of the Southern Asian Institute 
at Columbia University, chaired the 
meeting. 

Background papers were prepared 
on four major topics: 

—The effect of rapid population 
growth on political participation, in- 
troduced by Professor Myron Weiner 
of MIT; 


IN SESSION—Principals at the population conference included Mrs. Lydia Giffler, | 
Demographer, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, left; Philander P. Claxton, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Population Matters, right, and next to Mr. 
Claxton, Dr. W. Howard Wriggins, Director of the Southern Asian Institute of 
Columbia University. Dr. Wriggins was the Chairman. 


—Effects of population factors on 
capability of governments to meet 
changing economic and social de- 
mands, Professor John Montgomery, 
Harvard; 


| A SCHOLARSHIP FOR SON OR DAUGHTER OF FSO | 


The Institute of World Affairs is 
again offering a scholarship for the 
summer seminar for foreign and 
American students at Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury, Connecticut, from July 3 
through August 18. 

Given in memory of FSO LaVerne 
Baldwin, the scholarship is available 
to the son or daughter of a present 
or former Foreign Service Officer of 
the United States. It is offered to a 
graduate student or graduating senior 


whose major discipline relates to in- 
ternational studies. 

“In 1971 there was a Foreign Serv- 
ice daughter at the seminar of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs,” Mrs. Bald- 
win told the NEWSLETTER. “Perhaps 
this year a Foreign Service son will 
benefit from the generosity of Verne’s 
friends . . .” 

Applications should be sent to the 
Institute of World Affairs, Inc., Salis- 
bury, Connecticut, 06068. 


—Domestic conflicts related to ra- 
pid population growth, Professor Ted 
Gurr, Northwestern University; 

—Inter-nation conflicts related to 
rapid population growth, Dr. Nazli 
Choucri, MIT. 

Other panelists included Dr. Joan 
Nelson, Woodrow Wilson Center; 
Professor William Hanna, City Uni- 
versity of New York; Dr. Theodore 
Geiger, National Planning Associa- 
tion; Dr. Pi-Chao Chen, Wayne State 
University; Professors Raymond Tan- 
ter and A. K. F. Organski, University 
of Michigan; Professor Jeffrey Mil- 
stein, Yale; Dr. Irene Taeuber, Prince- 
ton; Thomas K. Burch, Population 
Council, and Samuel E. Bunker, Ford 
Foundation. 

Senior Department officers in at- 
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tendance included Charles A. Meyer, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs; Richard F. Peder- 
sen, Counselor of the Department, 
and Rodger P. Davies, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Also 
present was J arold A. Kieffer, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Bureau of Pop- 
ulation and Humanitarian Assistance, 
AID. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for 
Population Matters, pointed out in his 
introductory remarks that the demo- 
graphic facts are better documented 
ot interpretations much more so- 
phisticated than is our understanding 
of the political implications of rapid 
population growth. At the end of the 
conference there seemed to be con- 
sensus among the participants that 
rapid population growth has impor- 
tant implications for violence and con- 
flict, both within and between coun- 
tries, which are of concern to the De- 

artment of State. The following re- 
fated points emerged: 

@ Abrupt changes in the composi- 
tion of population (such as rising 
youth bulge) or different growth rates 
of ethnic groups create problems with 
which existing political and social sys- 
tems may not be able to cope. 

@ Observation indicates that con- 
flicts develop more often in less de- 
veloped countries with high rates of 
population growth, but the statistical 
tools used by political scientists have 
not as yet been able to confirm or 
unravel such observation. 

@ Research findings suggest that 
population factors contributed to such 
recent conflicts as the Indo-Pakistani 
and Arab-Israeli wars and even bor- 
der clashes between the Soviets and 
the Chinese. 

An edited transcript of the pro- 
ceedings, together with an analytical 
summary, will be available from the 
Office of External Research in May. 

The panelists and principal Depart- 
ment officials were invited to lunch in 
the Van Buren Room hosted by Mr. 
Claxton and Ray S. Cline, Director of 
Intelligence and Research. 

A working group composed of J. 
Wesley Adams, Jim B. Marshall, 
Lydia Giffler, and Carolyn Duig- 
nan of INR, Stephen Sinding of AID/ 
PHA/POP, and Mr. Claxton planned 
and organized the conference. Mr. 
Adams, Senior Program Officer in the 
Office of External Research, served as 
executive secretary. 


For your heart’s sake—maintain 
normal weight! 
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155 FSO-6’s Rank-Ordered for Promotion 


The 1971 Threshold Review Board reviewed the files of 217 Class 6 officers 
eligible for promotion as of December 31, 1971, and prepared rank-order 
lists. Many of the officers competed in more than one track for a total of 359 
choices. The following indicates a breakdown for each track of the number 
of officers competing, the number rank-ordered and the number not recom- 
mended for promotion: 


NUMBER MERITING NOT 
TRACK COMPETING PROMOTION NOW RECOMMENDED 
ADMIN 43 19 Jd 
CONSULAR 57 38 19 
ECON/COMM 121 73 48 
- POL 138 68 70 
TOTAL CHOICES 359 198 161 


When the Board felt that, although an officer’s file indicated some potential 
to perform in the mid-career grades, further evidence of an officer’s ability and 
potential for mid-career service was required before a decision could be 
reached as to whether or not he should cross the Threshold, the Board 
recommended deferral of action until more information and evaluatory ma- 
terial, based on additional experience, would be available to merit further 
review. 

On the basis of the 217 officers (as opposed to the 359 choices) the Board 
rank-ordered in at least one track 155 officers for promotion purposes and 
did not recommend 62 officers for promotion in any track. 





JOHANNESBURG—Consul General LaRue R. Lutkins, left, presents two indigenous 
American trees—a Buckeye Chestnut and a California Giant Redwood—to the 
Mayor of Johannesburg, Councillor A. B. Widman, for inclusion in an international 
section of the new Johannesburg Botanical Gardens. The two trees, and six others 
given by the Consulate General, will be placed with other trees and plants do- 
nated by members of the Diplomatic Community here. 
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IRS STATEMENT: 


Home Leave Expenses Are Not Deductible 


The Internal Revenue Service has 
informed the Department that For- 
eign Service Officers may not deduct 
home leave expenses such as travel, 
food and lodging from their Federal 
income taxes—despite the September 
decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit that such home 
leave expenses may be claimed. 

In a recent letter to C. I. Fox, 
Director of International Operations, 
Internal Revenue Service, Joseph F. 
Donelan, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, noted the Court’s de- 
cision in favor of FSO Bruce Corn- 
wall Stratton. 

Mr. Stratton had deducted the un- 
reimbursed expenditures he had in- 
curred for transportation, meals and 
lodging for himself and his family 
during the period he was on home 
leave as ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses, pursuant to Section 
162(a), Internal Revenue Code of 
or (See NEWSLETTER, Novem- 

rc? 


“We anticipate that our posts over- 
seas and the Department will soon 
begin receiving queries on the state- 
ment made on page 4 of IRS Publica- 
tion 516 (Tax Information for U.S. 
Government Civilian Employees Sta- 
tioned Abroad): ‘Foreign Service 
officers may not deduct expenses in- 
curred while on ‘home leave’ since 
such expenses are personal’,” Mr. 
Donelan added. 

“I will, therefore, greatly appreci- 
ate your providing us with comments 
or guidelines which we can, in turn, 
pass to our employees either gen- 
erally or in response to individual 
inquiries.” 

In his reply Director Fox wrote: 

“This is to let you know that as 
of the present time, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is not following the 
Stratton decision in the disposition of 
other cases having a similar issue. 
Accordingly, other taxpayers may not 
rely upon that decision as the author- 
ity for claiming a deduction of ‘home 
leave’ expenses. 

“In other words, the position of 
the Internal Revenue Service on the 
deductibility of ‘home leave’ expenses 
is still the same as expressed in the 
statement contained on page 4 of 
Publication 516... 

“Should there be any subsequent 
change in our position on the ques- 
tion of ‘home leave’ expenses I will, 
of course, keep you informed.” 
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In a recent Circular Airgram to 
the field discussing the Stratton case 
the Department wrote: 

“Upon checking with the Internal 
Revenue Service we learned that 
they take the view that this court 
case is applicable only in the Ninth 
Judicial Circuit of the U.S. (Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
ho, Montana, Nevada). The Govern- 
ment is not appealing the Stratton 
case at this time and it will not con- 
sider it the law of the land until at 
least two U.S. courts of appeal have 
ruled similarly. 

“Thus for Foreign Service officers 
who do not maintain their domiciliary 
in one of the States included in the 
Ninth Circuit, supra, the rule appears 
to be as follows: A Foreign Service 
officer who attempts to deduct the 
travel, living and other expenses in- 
curred either by himself or his family 
while on home leave may expect to 


be challenged by the IRS.” 

The Department has made copies 
of the IRS publication available to 
all Foreign Service posts. It has also 
suggest that employees consult 
with the IRS Tax Assistors who will 
be at selected locations. (See News. 
LETTER, February.) 

In the Stratton case the U.S. Coun 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit de 
cided that a Foreign Service Officer 
may deduct home leave expenses for 
travel, food and lodging from his 
Federal income taxes. 

The Appeals Court also held that 
the expenses for the Foreign Service 
Officer’s family members who accom- 
pany him are not deductible. 

The decision of the Appeals Court 
reversed the Tax Court of the United 
States, which had held that home 
leave was mainly a vacation and the 
expenses “primarily personal.” 

The Appeals Court, however, 
found that home leave is “primarily 
related to taxpayer’s trade or busi- 


ness” and a “compulsory job require-. 


ment.” 


Change Your Withholding To Fit New Law 


Department employees at home and abroad are reminded to take a 
new look at their Federal income tax withholding. 

Treasury officials point out that employees should check their with- 
holding to conform to the Revenue Act of 1971. In some cases too much 
tax may be withheld and they receive less take-home pay. 

The new law allows extra exemptions for one-job families and for 
large itemized deductions. The law also increased the value of each 
withholding exemption to $750 and increased the standard deduction 


to 15 percent. 


The rules are explained on the new Form W-—4, which may be 
obtained from the Executive Director’s Office in each Bureau, or from 
Administrative Officers at overseas posts. 


= : rae 


BUJUMBURA—Mrs. Thomas P. Melady, center, wife of the Ambassador, and Mrs. 
Marshall Swan, right, wife of the Public Affairs Officer here, were among seven 
Americans from State and USIA who volunteered their time to teach English to 
more than 100 Burundi in classes held at the American Cultural Center. 
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| LETTER TO THE STAFF CORPS | 


During these first few weeks while 
getting established in this new posi- 
tion, I have repeatedly been asked 
what I expect to do for the Staff 
Corps and how I plan to do it. In my 
first letter, which appeared in the 
February NEWSLETTER, I spoke 
briefly about a few of the things in 
which I hoped to be involved. Here 
are some preliminary observations. 

It has been very satisfying to dis- 
cover during introductory meetings 
throughout the Department, that 
everyone expressed a genuine concern 
about the problems of the Staff Corps. 
The feeling is universal that these 
problems are past due for treatment 
and offers of assistance have come 
from every quarter. 

Another impression is that in order 
to begin defining and working on our 
particular problems, it will first be 
aa to define the parameters of 
the Staff Corps as a group. Almost 
without exception answers to ques- 
tions about the Staff Corps (even my 
own answers) begin with some varia- 
tion of the expression “I think.” To 
me this means we don’t really know 
as much about the Staff Corps as we 
should, that much of what has been 
done for the Staff Corps has been, 
and is, based more on intuition than 
on fact. 

What is needed as our first order of 
business then is to learn more about 
the Staff Corps. We need to educate 
ourselves on the questions of what is 
the Staff Corps, who are we, how 
does the Staff Corps profile compare 
to the Foreign Service Officer Corps, 
what do we need, what turns us on 
or off. 

I see this educational process tak- 
ing shape in two parts. The first will 
be to assemble a detailed analysis of 
the Staff a I have started doin 
this for the FSSO group. The FSS 
group was selected first mostly be- 
Cause it was brought into focus by the 
fecent promotion list and the many 
questions, erroneous conclusions, and 
Misunderstandings that I heard ex- 
pressed. It seemed compelling to try 
to help explain how it all fits together. 
The study will include comparisons by 
function, grade, age, length of serv- 
ice, etc., and will be divided into two 
ae the FSSO’s as a group and the 

of promotees. 


When the analysis is complete I will 
Teport it to you, and immediately 
begin working on the same kind of 
thing for the remainder of the Staff 
Corps. 
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Collection of data, collating, chart- 
ing and analyzing these facts will be 
a good starting point. It will tell us 
something about the Staff Corps as of 
a particular time and date. But this 
snapshot will not tell us many of the 
things we will still need to know. All 
the charts and display of data will not 
indicate how you feel, how you relate 
to the rest of the Staff Corps or to the 
Foreign Service. These are things that 


-can only come from you. This is what 


I am thinking of as the second part of 
the educational process. 

The Staff Corps needs to foster 
more feeling of participation. The 
time is past for the resigned feeling 
that anything we say or do will not 
matter. It is no longer true to say 
nobody cares about the Staff Corps. 
The expressions of concern and offers 
of assistance have shown me that. But 
we need to stimulate more concerned 
and constructive thinking within the 
Staff Corps and share our thoughts 
with each other. This will begin put- 
ting flesh on the skeleton of charts 
and analyses. 

Some of the questions we need to 
be thinking about might be: Is there 
a future for the Staff Corps, or should 
it be abolished? Is it reasonable to 
expect a worthwhile career in the 
Staff Corps? What are the shortcom- 
ings of being in the Staff Corps? What 
are the advantages of remaining in the 
Staff Corps? What actions would 
bring more equality with other seg- 
ments of the Foreign Service? Can 
any of these be done at the Mission 
or Post level? 

I have my own views on these 
points, but what I need to know now 
is what you think about these and 
other aspects of life in the Foreign 


DACOR Will Elect Eight 
To Its Board of Governors 


Active members of Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR), next month will elect 
eight new members to the Board of 
Governors for three-year terms. 

Ballots must be returned to 
DACOR, 1718 H Street, N.W., be- 
fore the annual meeting, scheduled 
for 11 a.m. April 17. 

Ten members are running for the 
eight vacancies. They are Maurice 
M. Bernbaum, Robert G. Cleveland, 
Olcott H. Deming, C. Burke Elbrick, 
John D. Hickerson, Jack K. McFall, 
John C. Pool, John M. Steeves, T. 
Eliot Weil and Robert F. Woodward. 


Service Staff Corps. I do not want to 
start advancing my own ideas until I 
better understand what you are think- 
ing. And I hope you are. 

Let me change the tone for a min- 
ute to mention two recent events that 
should be of wide interest in the Staff 
Corps. 

The first concerns the FSO lateral 
entry program. On February 12th, 
CA-1510 announced that a BEX 
lateral entry examining panel would 
be traveling throughout Latin Amer- 
ica during the month of February to 
give oral examinations to lateral entry 
applicants. This is significant progress 
for those waiting on the lateral entry 
program. As of the end of February, 
there have been 184 people examined 
and recommended for appointment. 
One hundred and thirty of these have 
been in the administrative field, 41 in 
consular, four in commercial/eco- 
nomic and nine in the political field. 

When the Latin America trip is 
completed only the posts in EA, NEA 
from Kabul eastward, and western 
and southern Africa will remain to be 
visited by BEX examiners. Plans are 
well under way to schedule examining 
teams to visit these areas before the 
end of the fiscal year. I expect to 
have more on this in my next com- 
munication. Anyone in these areas 
who is thinking of applying for FSO 
lateral entry should submit an appli- 
cation as soon as possible to assure 
being included in the itinerary. 

I would also like to mention one 
interesting aspect of the recent FSSO 
promotion list. This was the first non- 
FSO list to be distributed as a special 
NEWSLETTER Supplement. The FSO 
lists have been released in this fashion 
since 1961. This procedure has made 
the list available on the same day the 
President sends the list of nomina- 
tions to the Senate. Because Staff 
Corps promotion lists are released by 
the Department, this timing factor is 
not involved. Staff Corps lists have 
‘always been held for publication in 
the regular NEWSLETTER issuance, 
even though final approval may have 
been granted long before distribution 
time. 


The Department has acted affirma- 
tively on a recommendation to accord 
similar treatment to other Foreign 
Service promotion lists and eliminate 
the inference that FSO promotion 
lists are more important than others. 
It is a small step, but it helps to indi- 
cate the changing attitude toward the 
Staff Corps. 

John Ivie 
Staff Assistant to the 
Director of Personnel 





Use of OCR Speeds 


Telegram Processing 


The Department is increasing the 
use of optical character recognition 
(OCR) equipment to speed the proc- 
essing of outgoing telegrams. 
Since March 15, the Secretariat, 
S/S, and the Communications Cen. 
ter, OC/T, have accepted outgoing 
telegrams only in the OCR format, 
That practice continues. 7 
At a recent briefing of the Seo 
retariat Staff and the Office of Com. ” 
munications, Willis E. Naeher, Chief ” 
of the Communications Center, ex-— 
lained that telegrams in the OCR q = 
ormat are “read” by OCR hipmess ; 
—thus eliminating “the sti or an As 
operator to punch tape from the old 
green telegram form. 7 
After the telegram has been “re: 
by the OCR, it is transmitted at hig 
speed to the Communications Center 
computer for processing and tran 
mission to addressees. 
The expanded use of the OCR will 
. eliminate manual operations and re- 
FAST TRANSMISSION—Bettye J. Gross (OC/T) feeds an outgoing telegram into sult in greater efficiency in communi- 
the Optical Character Reader for rapid transmission. cations. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


TO MY COLLEAGUES IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Department of State's goal in the 1972 
Combined Federal Campaign was $210,600. So far 
$315,075 has been contributed. We have already 
reached 150 percent of our goal and lead all other 
cabinet agencies in this respect. The total amount 
contributed has set a new record high for the 
Department of State. 


I wish to extend my congratulations and deep 
appreciation to all of you who so generously 
contributed your time and money to this successful 


drive. 


LU dium 


William P. Rogers 
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LATER HEADQUARTERS—In 1957 FSI moved across 
the Potomac River to Arlington Towers in Rosslyn, 
Va. The area occupied—shown in the insert above 
—was converted from a portion of the garage. 


ne - 


EARLY HEADQUARTERS—In its early days the Foreign Service Institute 
was located in the Mayfair Building at 2115 C Street, N.W. This is the 
view of the entrance. The overall view of the building is shown in the 
insert at right. 


PRESENT HEADQUARTERS—This is the building occupied by FSI since 1966. It is a modern, 12-story structure located in the 
heart of Rosslyn—complete with classrooms, administrative offices, an auditorium and an up-to-date library. 
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FLEXIBLE AND EXPERIMENTAL 


The Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy: An Inquiry Into Change 


By Elbert G. Mathews 


In its exploration of change, the 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy first 
examines the domestic scene to gain 
a better understanding of current de- 
velopments in the United States that 
influence our international relations 
and foreign policy. 

The Members are exposed to a wide 
spectrum of views on internal issues 
through discussions in the Seminar 
conference room with visiting speak- 
ers including senior officials of the 
White House staff, through visits to 
Federal executive agencies, the Con- 
gress, the District Government, the 
AFL-CIO and other non-governmen- 
tal organizations in Washington and 
through field trips to the major regions 
of the country. 

In the words of some Members, the 
field trips give the seminar an oppor- 
tunity “to see, touch and smell” as 
well as hear what is happening in the 
United States. Visits to state capitals 
and city halls, to factories, farms and 
ports, to art galleries, museums and 
universities, to urban slums, narcotics 
treatment centers and low-cost hous- 
ing projects, to newspapers, maga- 
zines and television stations and to 
the Apollo launching pad and the ve- 
hicle assembly building at Cape Ken- 


Ambassador Mathews is Coor- 
dinator of the Senior Seminar. 


nedy add an invaluable background 
of first-hand observation to Seminar 
discussions of current domestic devel- 
opments. 

Moreover, experience of the con- 
trasts as well as the similarities be- 
tween Boston and San Francisco, be- 
tween Louisiana and Michigan, re- 
mind the Members that within the 
fundamental unity of these United 
States there remain important regional 
variations that influence attitudes to- 
ward foreign policy. 

The Seminar tries to follow the ac- 
tion in domestic affairs. Thus with the 
cooling of the campuses, the number 
of universities and colleges visited 
dropped from a high of 18 in 1969-70 
to seven in 1971-72. Conversely, visits 
to state governments, which are be- 
coming more vocal and active, in- 
creased from one in 1969-70 to four 
in 1971-72. The current Seminar is 
the first to have spent a full day with 
spokeswomen for the women’s libera- 
tion movement. Certain subjects such 
as black-white relations and urban 
problems are constants on the Semi- 
nar agenda. 

Although only 11 weeks are formal- 
ly allocated to domestic affairs in the 
current Seminar schedule, this broad 
subject receives recurring attention 
throughout the course. This is particu- 
larly true of the second segment of the 
curriculum, a 12-week program de- 
voted to refurbishing professional 
skills. Certain elements of this pro- 


gram such as the reviews of contem- 
porary economic theory, policy and 
practice, and of new trends in science 
and technology necessarily cover both 
domestic and international develop. 
ments. 

The other major elements of the 
professional skills curriculum are 
management and diplomacy. The cur- 
rent Fourteenth Seminar immersed it- 
self for one week in an intensive work- 
shop on management practice. An- 
other week was devoted to discussions 
with experts in management and ex- 
ecutive leadership from Government, 
business and academia. A brief look 
at computers and their applications 
proved relevant to both management 
and diplomacy. Two weeks on diplo- 
macy focused on the utility to the for- 
eign affairs practitioner of new devel- 
opments in political and social science 


and on the theory and practice of ne-_ 


gotiation. 

When the Seminar turns to change 
in the international arena, it concerns 
itself with the United States national 
security structure and the effects on 
the United States of events and trends 
in the rest of the world. Eleven weeks 
are set aside for this segment of the 
course which has included in 1970-71 
and 1971-72 a computerized political 
game or simulation. 

Meetings with the Secretary of 
State and other senior civilian offi- 
cials of agencies involved in the NSC 
system or foreign affairs and with the 


Samuel De Palma, far left, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs, addresses the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy. Ambassador Mathews, Coordinator of the Seminar, is pictured at center, back to camera. 
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Chairman and members of the JCS 
and other key military officers inform 
the Members of broad national secu- 
rity policy, NSC procedures, State- 
Defense-military relations and the 
United States military posture. Further 
light is shed on military aspects by 
visits to a number of military com- 
mands and installations. 

In its examination of world devel- 
opments the Seminar does not at- 
tempt to be all-embracing. It seeks 
rather to concentrate on those issues 
and trends most likely to be of major 
significance to the United States in 
the next few years. Knowledgeable 
speakers are recruited from the 
United States Government, foreign 
governments and non-governmental 
sources to provide varied insights to 
the Members. Not the least of the 
resources available to the Seminar 
is the expertise among its Members. 

In the spring the Seminar’s thoughts 
turn to individual study projects. 
Each Member, or occasionally two 
or three jointly, submits a project 
proposal for the approval of the 
Seminar Coordinator. 

Considerable latitude is permitted 
in the choice of topics as illustrated 
by the titles of three individual study 
papers produced in the Thirteenth 



























Seminar: “Congressional Reform: 
Problems and Prospects,” “Japan’s 
Current Debate Over Investment 





Policy in the ’70’s” and “Police Riot 
Control Units in Four Western Euro- 
pean Countries.” 
While Members usually choose 
topics dealing with developments 
, over the years a sizable 
tumber have written papers on do- 
Mestic issues. Some papers have 
aroused much interest and after ap- 
propriate clearances have been widely 
distributed in and out of Government. 
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SENIOR SEMINAR—Prime Minister of Singapore Lee Kuan Yew discusses the international community as viewed from Sing- 
apore with members of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy. Left to right, Richard Cushing, Assistant to the Prime Minister; 
Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews, Coordinator, Senior Seminar; the Prime Minister; Maurice Bean, and John Farrior. 


Members collect information for 
their individual study projects by 
reading—typically begun well before 
the period set aside for the projects— 
by interviews in Washington and by 
up to three weeks of travel. 

The Seminar also produces what 
are known as study group papers. 
During the Seminar year the Mem- 
bers are rotated through a series of 
small study groups about half of 
which prepare papers on topics as- 
signed to or selected by the group. 

From 1958 when the Seminar was 
established through the current Four- 
teenth session, 324 Members have 
attended the course. These include 
206 officers of the Foreign Service 
from AID, State and USIA, 57 offi- 
cers from the four armed services 
and 61 civil servants from AID, Ag- 
riculture, Bureau of the Budget, CIA, 
Commerce, Defense, General Ac- 
counting Office, State and Treasury. 

The composition of the Fourteenth 
Seminar which has 30 Members is 
as follows: 20 Foreign Service, from 
AID (3), State (14) and USIA (3); 
four military from the four services 
and six civil service from Agriculture, 
CIA, Commerce, Defense (2) and 
Treasury. The officers of the Foreign 
Service include three of Class 1, 12 
of Class 2 and five of Class 3. The 
military are of Colonel /Captain rank 
and five of the civil servants are grade 
GS-16 and one grade GS-15. 

Since its inception the Senior Sem- 
inar has been distinguished by the 
quality of its Members. Each partici- 
pating agency has exercised great 
care in the selection of its nominees. 
It is to be expected that this careful 
process would produce Members of 
outstanding professional competence 
but it also chooses men and women 
whose interests and knowledge range 





far beyond their professional duties. 

The resulting diversity of voca- 
tional and avocational expertise cre- 
ates an intellectual environment that 
makes the Members more alert to 
signs of change and more responsive 
to the new challenges that accompany 
change. 

It is not then surprising that the 
roster of Members of the First to 
Fourteenth Seminars includes Am- 
bassadors, DCMs, mission directors, 
country PAQOs, general and flag offi- 
cers and officers of comparable rank 
and responsibility serving the par- 
ticipating agencies in Washington. 

The Seminar does not assert that 
Members hold these positions because 
they attended the course; it makes 
the more modest claim that the Sem- 
inar experience strengthened its 
Members’ capacity to cope with these 
demanding assignments. 

In the future as in the past the 
Senior Seminar will be flexible and 
experimental. It will make every ef- 
fort to be responsive to the expanding 
interests of the Members whose zeal 
for new experiences seems inexhaust- 
ible. The search for more effective 
ways of improving leadership and 
managerial capabilities and utilizing 
such tools as quantitative methodol- 
ogy and computerized simulations 
will continue. 

Although the major programs of 
the course will be maintained, change 
in the world will require change in 
the content and emphasis of the cur- 
riculum. 

In short the Seminar will diligently 
pursue its inquiry into change in 
order better to prepare its Members 
to serve the first objective of diplo- 
macy in the 70’s—that change be 
peaceful. 









PREDECESSOR PHASED OUT 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar: A New School at FSI 


By Howard E. Haugerud, Chairman 


\W hile the 25th anniversary of the 
Foreign Service Institute is be- 
ing observed in 1972, the year also 
marks the beginning of the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar—a new 
school in the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. Its predecessor—the National 
Interdepartmental Seminar—had ac- 
complished its objective and has been 
phased out. 

On January 6, Under Secretary 
of State John N. Irwin, II, Chair- 
man of the Under Secretaries’ Com- 
mittee, signed a letter to other gov- 
ernment departments and agencies 
formalizing the establishment of the 
new Seminar. His decision was based 
on the agreed findings of a Special 
Working Group composed of the var- 
ious foreign affairs oriented agencies. 
On January 10 the first session of the 
new Seminar took place. 

The interdepartmental Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar is intended 
to provide an advanced, short term 
course on U.S. and national security 
policy to senior foreign affairs execu- 
tives of U.S. government agencies ei- 
ther in the United States or abroad. 
Participants come from the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of De- 
fense (including the Services and the 
JCS), the Agency for International 
Development, the intelligence com- 
munity, the U.S. Information Agency, 
the Department of the Treasury, the 
Commerce Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and 
ACTION. 

The Seminar was established as a 
necessary supplement to the 10- 
month National War College course 
and the Foreign Service Institute’s 
Senior Seminar on Foreign Policy 
which are longer courses and involve 
fewer people during the course of a 
year but have basically the same gen- 
eral purpose. 

In this age of specialization and 
fast-moving events, U.S. officials in 
the foreign affairs area must have up- 
to-date information concerning pres- 
ent U.S. foreign and national security 
policy across the board. The perspec- 
tive of these officials must also be 
broadened to take account of other 
agencies’ interests. In the field of for- 
eign affairs that has become so com- 
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plicated and specialized, it is essential 
that the U.S. senior official not be 
myopic and parochial in his view- 
points and judgments. 

Equally, the leading role of the 
Department of State in the inter- 
agency coordination process must be 
stressed. Whether in the field in the 
country team, or in Washington in 
interdepartmental groups, the De- 
partment of State is expected to take 
the lead in the coordination of agency 
viewpoints in the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy and 
national security matters. 

The program of the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar has been struc- 
tured with these purposes in mind. 
The course is divided into four parts. 

One part of the course places 
heavy emphasis on existing U.S. for- 
eign and national security policy. Par- 
ticular attention is given to an elabo- 
ration of the Nixon Doctrine and to 
foreign economic and trade policies 
in the light of the new U.S. economic 
policy. Likewise, special emphasis is 
given to the decision-making process 
in the national security area and the 
relative roles of the White House staff 
and the Department of State. 


A second part stresses the moder- 
nization process in all of its as- 
pects—political, economic, military, 
social, and international. Particular 
attention in this case is devoted to 
ways of maintaining the stability of 
developing countries during develop- 
ment. 

A third part deals with important 
domestic factors affecting the formu- 
lation and implementation of U.S. 
foreign policy. This part of the course 
is proving to be one of the most stim- 
ulating of all in that—for the first 
time—it is exposing senior officials 
with long backgrounds in interna- 
tional relations to the key impact of 
such factors in the U.S. as elections, 
business, youth, the press, the do- 
mestic economy, and environmental 
considerations on not only the formu- 
lation of foreign policy but its imple- 
mentation. 

Finally, a fourth part of the new 
course deals with particular foreign 
policy problems and strategies and 
with perspectives on these problems 
and strategies gained from history and 
experience. Outstanding lecturers of 
national rank, many of whom hold 
important, current operating respon- 
sibilities in the government, are 


drawn upon to present a statement 
and analysis of current o i 
problems and courses of action. And 
elder statesmen, including former Sec. 
retaries of State, former Chairmen of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and former 
chairmen of corporation boards, are 
invited to look back on their careers 
and draw lessons from their rich ex- 
perience which may be applicable to 
the solution of current problems. 


» conducting the Seminar there are 
basically four methods of instruc- 
tion which, taken together, are inter- 
dependent and mutually reinforcing. 
One method has already been noted 
—the use of well-known outside ex- 
perts as lecturers, drawn from both 
the public and private sectors. These 
may be and have been heads of gov- 
ernment agencies, university profes- 
sors, outstanding journalists, experts 
from _ international 
youth leaders, military leaders, and 
experts on the environment, labor, the 
domestic economy, and population. 

A second method of instruction is 
the use of smaller, “regional semi- 
nars” as supervised discussion groups 
following lectures in the plenary ses- 
sions. As is the practice in the coun- 
try teams in Missions abroad and in 
interdepartmental meetings in Wash- 
ington, the senior State Department 
man is appointed as regional seminar 
leader. 

The regional seminars focus the 
group’s attention on U.S. objectives 
in that region and on courses of ac- 
tion to achieve those objectives. The 
substance of the group’s conclusions 
on the precise objectives and courses 
of action is of less importance than 
the interdepartmental process used to 
arrive at the conclusions. 

The regional seminar is intended 
to evoke specialized views from the 
departments and agencies represented 
and then—under the leadership of 
the senior State Department man— 
to arrive at a melding of these diverse 
views into a proposed U.S. policy 
paper. It is this paper, and particu- 
larly what has been learned by pro- 
ducing it, that then becomes the ba- 
sis for the brief report back to the 
plenary session on the final day of 
the Seminar. On occasion ‘during the 
course of the regional seminar, out- 
side resource people are invited in 
from a local university. 

A third method of instruction is 
field visits to various agencies and 
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AT EXECUTIVE SEMINAR—Brigadier General Alexander M. Haig, Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs, is shown as he addressed the January Session of the Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar. 


the Congress. Participants believe 
there is no substitute for a visit to 
an agency or the Congress to get a 
feel for the environment, the people, 
and the program of that institution. 
Likewise, it is often easier to get the 
attention of key people in that insti- 
tution—and to receive more candid 
statements—if the session is held on 
their homegrounds. 

A fourth method of instruction is 
through required and optional read- 
ing. The Seminar provides a rare op- 
portunity not often available to busy 
officials for the reading of timely 
books, articles, and papers which 
supplement the lectures and group 
discussions. It is a means of gaining 
information and background which 
will broaden the perspective of the 
participants and deepen their under- 
standing of foreign policy. Some of 
the reading may be classified—such 
as National Intelligence Estimates— 
some may be books or articles by 
the lecturers themselves. 

The Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar is interdepartmentally staffed 
and funded. The member Depart- 
ments and Agencies each contribute 
a resident faculty member. The fac- 
ulty members arrange the program, 
monitor the plenary and regional ses- 
sions, advise on course content, pro- 
vide a substantive resource in-put, 
continually revise the reading lists, 
occasionally fill a gap as lecturer, and 
act as general advisers to participants 
both on substance and procedure. A 
Seminar Syllabus is revised periodic- 
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ally and serves as an organizational 
framework to which the lectures, re- 
gional seminars, field visits, and read- 
ing can be related. 

The funding is shared—each of the 
“member” agencies contributing its 
percentage of the annual budget 
keyed to its quota of participants, and 
the “participating” agencies contrib- 
uting to the budget on a tuition basis. 

The Seminar lasts three weeks, oc- 
curs six times a year, and is limited 
to 60 participants per course. Par- 
ticipants must hold a rank of FSO or 
FSR-3 and above; Lt. Colonel and 
Commander and above; or GS-14 
and above. 


Fah Department bureau and office 
is required to program its key 
senior personnel into the new Sem- 
inar as a matter of regular career 
development training. 

It might be pointed out that a top- 
level AID committee which recently 
evaluated the new Seminar and AID’s 
relation to it noted that the effective- 
ness of AID programming and ad- 
ministration and the coordination of 
AID programs with other U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies and with world bod- 
ies can be “strongly enhanced” by 
AID attendance at the new Seminar. 

Finally, insofar as Foreign Service 
Officers are concerned, great emphasis 
is placed on the leadership and teach- 
ing role of the State Department par- 
ticipants. In a recent letter to all prin- 
cipal officers I wrote in part, “It is 
my hope that the senior foreign serv- 


ice officers assigned to attend will 
view their three week tour here as a 
serious teaching assignment as well 
as being a participant. Their perform- 
ance in working with and offering 
leadership to a group of officers that 
will represent every agency in gov- 
ernment with any foreign affairs in- 
volvement will be observed and noted 
when appropriate for their permanent 
file.” 


A 
ROME—Minister Wells Stabler presents 
the Department's Superior Honor Award 
to Phoebe M. McCarthy, who was serv- 
ing as his secretary at the time of her 
retirement in November, 1971. 
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To FSI: It’s Happy 25th Anniversary—In Any Language 
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FS! AUTHORS—Some of the more than 100 authors and co-authors of FSI foreign language books ‘pose with a display of 
published materials. From left to right, front row: Margarete E. Plischke, Aili R. Bell, Monique J. Cossard, Susana K. Framinan, 





Madeline E. Ehrman, and Malichanh Svengsouk. Middle row: Janko N. Jankovic, Robert Salazar, B. Nam Park, Nguyen Hy 
Quang, Lim Hak Kheang, Harlie L. Smith, Trinh van Chan, Vicente Arbelaez, and Fereidoun Khajenouri. Back row: Lloyd B. 
Swift, Earl W. Stevick, Augustus A. Koski, William R. Van Buskirk, Kem Sos, Souksomboun Sayasithsena, Panagiotis S. 
Sapountzis, Jack L. Ulsh, James W. Stone, and Ronald A. C. Goodison. 


Progress Report on FSI’s Language 


By James R. Frith, Dean 


It could be said that the FSI lan- 
guage program began June 1, 1946 
when Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., en- 
tered on duty as the newly appointed 
Director of Language Studies, except 
for the fact that there was no FSI 
until almost a year later. 


Dr. Smith came to the Depart- 
ment from the Army where he had 
had a major hand in developing the 
language training techniques which 
had come to be known as the Army 
method—intensive and systematic 
speaking practice with a native 
speaking instructor under the guid- 
ance of a scientific linguist. He as- 
sembled an able staff and together 
they built a program considerably in- 
fluenced by the Army experience and 
were able to achieve an early reputa- 
tion for excellence of instruction in 
the FSI language school. 


Dean Smith stayed 10 years and 
saw the school through its most diffi- 
cult period, a time when there were 
few traditions, policies or standards 
regulating assignments to language 
training, when the McCarthy politi- 
cal climate imposed distractions and 
hazards, when money and positions 
were scarce. It was a time, in fact, 
when the success of the language 
school, like that of FSI itself, could 
be measured by the very fact that it 
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survived. The language school not 
only survived, but under Dr. Smith’s 
leadership it kept its good reputation 
intact. 

Following the recommendations of 
the 1954 Wriston committee, the De- 
partment began to establish a body of 
doctrine about language training and 
language competence which would 
ensure its place in foreign affairs. 

Dr. Smith returned to the academic 
world in 1955 and his deputy, 
Howard E. Sollenberger, became 
Dean of the language school. The 
next few years were marked by rapid 
development. The now familiar S- 
and R- scales were put into use in 
1956. In the same year the first com- 
prehensive language policy of the De- 
partment was issued by Deputy 
Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson. 

In 1957 temporary field schools 
were established in Nice, Frankfurt 
and Mexico City to conduct crash 
training programs to upgrade the 
competence of the Foreign Service in 
French, German and Spanish. In 
1958 a specialist in tests and meas- 
urements, Claudia P. Wilds, was 
added to the staff and on July 1 of 
that year the Language Testing Unit 
was established. 

That same year the first Regional 
Language Supervisors were sent to 
the field to improve the quality of 
rapidly growing post language pro- 


Training Program 


grams. Enrollment in post language 
programs which had stood at around 
600 in 1955 rose to 4700 in 1960. 

In 1960 Congress amended the 
Foreign Service Act to state that it 
was “...the policy of the Congress 
that chiefs of mission and Foreign 
Service officers . . . shall have, to the 
maximum practicable extent, among 
their qualifications, a useful knowl- 
edge of the principal language or dia- 
lect of the country in which they are 
to serve, and knowledge and under- 
standing of the history, the culture, 
the economic and political institu- 
tions, and the interests of such coun- 
try and its people.” Another amend- 
ment at the same time directed the 
Department to identify the Foreign 
Service positions requiring language 
competence and to take steps to have 
those positions filled with officers 
possessing the required language skill. 

Starting in 1957 the first two vol- 
umes of a new Spanish course ap- 
peared. In 1960 a new two-volume 
FSI French Basic Course appeared. 
By the time Howard Sollenberger had 
completed his very active tenure as 
Dean of the school in 1965 and had 
become Acting Director of the Insti- 
tute, the total of new FSI language 
textbooks | wom by the GPO had 
reached 30 volumes. 

In the intervening years the FSI 
language staff has produced an addi- 
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tional 40 volumes of text materials 
in some 20 languages. More note- 
worthy than the quantity however is 
the variety. 

Recent years have seen some inter- 
esting and important experimentation 
in format and content. In 1966 Dr. 
Earl W. Stevick in his Swahili: An 
Active Introduction replaced the fa- 
miliar long dialogues of the standard 
FSI basic course with brief simple 
patterns of conversation and empha- 
sized their immediate use for real 

urposes of communication. 

In 1967 Dr. C. Cleland Harris 
completed the first volume of his 
Spanish Programmatic Course which 
made highly sophisticated use of the 
tape recorder to teach the funda- 
mentals of pronunciation and gram- 
mar. Both the Swahili and the Span- 
ish texts have served as models for 
other volumes at FSI and elsewhere. 

From Spanish to Portuguese, a 
manual by Jack Ulsh, appeared in 
1971 to provide guidance for speak- 
ers of English who have a command 
of Spanish and want to learn Portu- 
guese. Another important publica- 
tion of yet a different kind was Earl 
Stevick’s book Adapting and Writing 
Language Lessons (1971), about 
which more is said below. 

The visibility of the School of Lan- 
guage Studies, like the rest of FSI, 
seems to be on a steady increase. 
While no count is made of the num- 
ber of visits we have from foreign 
and U.S. language teachers and other 


interested professionals, there is 
agreement among the staff that there 
were more last year than in any pre- 
vious year. 

Following are some of the ques- 
tions which have come up in connec- 
tion with the FSI language program. 
I have borrowed liberally from my 
colleagues on the language staff in 
providing the answers. 


Q. Did language training for the 
Foreign Service start with the estab- 
lishment of FSI 25 years ago? 


A. No. It started 70 years ago in 
the U.S. Legation in Peking after 
Congress authorized 10 “student in- 
terpreter” positions there. The officers 
designated to these positions to learn 
Chinese were protected from the 
“spoils system” and were thus among 
the first to be able to plan a career in 
the Foreign Service extending beyond 
the next presidential election. Inter- 
estingly, the support staff which ac- 
companied President Nixon to Peking 
included 5 members who are prod- 
ucts of the FSI Chinese program. 


Q. Was there much language train- 
ing for the Foreign Service before 
World War II? 


A. Less than 6 FSO’s on the aver- 
age started hard language training 
each year in the 10 years preceding 
WWII, but they stayed in training 
from 1 to 3 years. The U.S. main- 
tained embassies or legations in only 
58 countries in 1940 and about a 


dozen languages sufficed to transact 
all official U.S. business in these 
countries. 


Q. Was the establishment of FS] 
in 1947 a major new departure in 
language training for the Foreign 
Service? 


A. Yes. The Foreign Service had 
had a language problem since Ben 
Franklin complained in Paris about 
his own inadequacies with French. 
Now, for the first time, the forei 
affairs community had a school of its 
own to cope with the problem. 


Q. How did FSI teach languages 
25 years ago? 


A. The methodology grew out of 
the WWII intensive language pro- 
gram developed by a new breed of 
scholars called linguists—a_ scientific 
analysis was the starting point for the 
course and the methodology. There 
were, of course, other factors: small 
classes, stress on speaking, a linguist- 
native speaker team of teachers, 
memorized dialogues, and inductive . 
learning of grammar from previously 
learned pattern sentences. The meth- 
od has worked well for learning the 
mechanics of a language, and much 
instruction at FSI today is a refined 
descendant of it. 


Q. What has changed in 25 years? 


A. Mainly the focus of the pro- 
gram. In the early days there were no 
textbooks for a lot of the languages 


The Growing Language Proficiency of FSOs 


The following table—provided by The Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute—gives the numbers and percentages of 
Career Ambassadors, Career Ministers and other Foreign 
Service Officers with tested S-3* language proficiency as 
of February 7, 1972. The change in percentage since 
August 31, 1966, is shown, as well as the number of 


OFFICERS WITH TESTED S-3 


Number of 
Officers in 


*The possessor of an S—3 minimum professional lan- 
guage proficiency can participate effectively in all general 
conversation; can discuss particular interests with reason- 
able ease; comprehension is quite complete for a normal 
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officers who have met the Department’s goal of S—3 pro- 
ficiency in two languages. The percentage of FSOs with 
tested S-3 proficiency in at least one language increased 
from 63.8 in 1966 to 74.4 in 1972. The percentage of 
FSOs with a proficiency of S—3 or better in more than one 
language increased from 23.2 in 1967 to 29.7 in 1972. 


OFFICERS WITH TESTED S-3 
IN 2 OR MORE LANGUAGES 


Tested 
Change in% S-3 Skills 
% since 7/15/67 Per Class 
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rate of speech; vocabulary is broad enough that he rarely 
has to grope for a word; accent may be obviously foreign; 
control of grammar good; errors never interfere with 
understanding and rarely disturb the native speaker. 
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that we were called upon to teach. 
In those days the focus of attention 
was necessarily on the language and 
on writing the text materials that we 
needed. We still write textbooks, but 
the focus of attention has tended to 
shift to the student and to something 
we might call real communication. 


Q. What form has this shift taken? 


A. The shift of attention to the 
student himself has taken many 
forms. In some languages, for exam- 
ple, we are using a new course format 
with modules or segments providing 


elements of choice among materials . 


appealing to the interest of the stu- 
dent in place of the beginning-to-end 
linearity of the conventional basic 
course. 

Dr. Ronald Goodison has demon- 
strated some of the possibilities of 
this approach with his materials for 
Russian. Another approach has been 
to program one or more portions of 
the course for study with a tape re- 
corder so that the individual student 
can proceed at his own pace. 

The two-volume Spanish program- 
matic course by Dr. C. Cleland 
Harris is a good example and has 
been very well received by our stu- 
dents and by the public. These con- 
cepts provide a flexibility and respon- 
siveness to individual needs not al- 
ways possible with more conventional 
materials. 


Q. What did you mean by the shift 
to real communication? 


A. What goes on in the language 
classroom can be a manipulation of 
language forms purely for the sake of 
manipulating forms or it can be real 
conversation among the students and 
instructors about real interests and 
concerns. A certain amount of prac- 
tice of some kind is needed to learn 
to handle the grammar of the lan- 
guage, but the trend in many of our 
language courses now is toward more 
use of the language for real communi- 
cation. We believe that this will pre- 
pare the students better to use, not 
3 display, their language in the 
eld. 


Q. You said earlier that the first 
formal language training program the 
Foreign Service had was in Peking 
70 years ago. How much of the FSI 
language program of today is con- 
ducted overseas? 


A. Almost one-half of it. We do an 
important part of our work, our ad- 
vanced training in Arabic, Chinese 
and Japanese, at branch schools in 
Beirut, Taichung and Yokohama. 
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“KRAKOW ON THE POTOMAC”—Students of the Foreign Service Institute Polish 
class are shown participating in the entertainment of a cabaret evening organized 
by the Polish-American Arts Association. Dressed as medieval students, they daz- 
zled the Polish audience with verses which included such tongue-twisters as, 
“Chrzaszez brzmi w trzcinie.” From left to right, Cornelius Walsh, Ronald Spauld- 
ing, Robert Emmons, and John Harrod. 


(Incidentally, the first branch school 
overseas after the founding of FSI 
was FSI/Peking which opened like- 
wise in 1947 and operated until 
1950 with Howard Sollenberger as 
its director.) In addition to the 
branch schools, we sponsored in- 
struction in 51 languages last year 
at 183 U.S. Embassies and Con- 
sulates. 


Q. What kind of assistance do you 
provide to post language programs? 


A. All the backstopping and guid- 
ance we can. We make: the funding 
arrangements and we provide text 
materials, tapes and play-back equip- 
ment. FSI linguists visiting posts 
abroad help with the selection and 
training of instructors, review the 
language program at the post, make 
recommendations to strengthen it, 
and conduct tests in urgent cases 
where salary step increases or pro- 
motion are delayed pending a test 
result. In 1971, 17 representatives of 
the School of Language Studies made 
advisory visits to 71 posts. 


Q. Who are your students in the 
FSI language program overseas? 


A. The overseas language program 
is like the rest of FSI in serving as 
the focal point for training for the 
community of foreign affairs agencies 





throughout the Government. The 
proportion of students may differ but 
the interagency responsibility is the 
same. A little over one-half of all 
students participating in FSI overseas 
language programs last year were 
State Department employees. When 
the AID and USIA enrollments are 
added it comes to 88%, the remain- 
ing 12% comprising students from 
19 other agencies. 


Q. How reliable is the FSI struc- 
tured interview test as a means of 
measuring proficiency in speaking 
foreign languages? 


A. Experiments that we have run 
indicate that two or more FSI lin- 
guists rating the same candidate on 
his skill at a given point in time (say, 
by independently rating a tape re- 
cording of a test) would rarely have 
a divergence of more than a half- 
point on the speaking scale. The U.S. 
Office of Education, wishing to find 
out how well college seniors spoke a 
language after majoring in it, entered 
into a joint agreement with Harvard 
and FSI, the FSI tests being regarded 
by the Harvard research team as the 
most reliable measure of speaking 
proficiency. The FSI definitions of S- 
and R- scales for describing the lan- 
guage proficiency have been adopted 
with only minor modification as a 









Government-wide system for describ- 
ing the language proficiency of people 
and the language requirement of po- 
sitions. The S- and R- rating system 
has made its way also to a few col- 
lege campuses, probably through 
Peace Corps influence. 


Q. Does the general public derive 
any side benefits from the FSI foreign 
language program? 


A. Yes. FSI language textbooks 
and tapes are sold to the public by 
the Government Printing Office and 
the National Audiovisual Center, re- 
spectively. A recent report shows that 
GPO has sold 286,000 volumes of 
FSI language textbooks. NAC sold 
about 16,000 reels and cassette tape 
recordings of FSI language material 
last year. 


Q. Why hasn’t your language lab- 
oratory shifted to the small cassette 
tape recordings? 


A. We have started. Cassettes offer 
all kinds of advantages over reels. 
They take up only one-quarter as 
much shelving space, cost less to ship, 
and mechanically they are almost 
foolproof. 


Q. FSI has published textbooks for 
many languages. Have you published 
anything about language teaching? 


vibe 


Mrs. William P. Rogers, wife of the Secretary, is awarded a School of Language 


A. One book, our latest publica- 
tion: Adapting and Writing Language 
Lessons, by Earl W. Stevick. The 
book, among other things, is a highly 
readable ‘report on the state of the 
art. It is the product of Dr. Stevick’s 
wide experience with language pro- 
grams—FSI, Peace Corps-sponsored 
programs, and others. Many of us feel 
that this is one of the most important 
books published by the School of 
Language Studies in its 25-year his- 
tory. 

Q. Do you have a formal training 
program to upgrade your staff? If so, 
who teaches the program? 


A. The program has usually been 
informal and somewhat spontaneous. 
The teachers have been linguists and 
language instructors from the staff 
itself. Over the years these have in- 
cluded Henry Lee Smith, Jr., George 
L. Trager, Robert P. Stockwell, 
Charles A. Ferguson, Carleton T. 
Hodge, Dan Desberg and Robert 
Salazar, to name a few. 

Earl W. Stevick and Takis Sap- 
ountzis are currently acting as cata- 
lysts, encouraging and promoting 
productive interaction within the 
staff. A recent feature has been a 
series of three-hour language courses 
taught by experienced language in- 
structors with four or five other in- 


Studies certificate by Howard E. Sollenberger, Director of FSI, marking her com- 
pletion of 630 hours of class instruction in the French language. 


structors as students. This series, ably 
organized by Mr. Sapountzis, is prov- 
ing fruitful both in spreading ideas 
and promoting intrastaff contact. 

In a parallel program which Dr, 
Stevick led off with some extrapola- 
tions of his own, members of the 
language faculty—tlinguists and in- 
structors— have been considering 
their own work in a number of dif- 
ferent psychological perspectives. At 
posts abroad, FSI linguists under 
pressure of time occasionally conduct 
more structured and concentrated 
programs of training for instructors 
in the posts’ language programs. 

Q. Can you measure the effect of 
25 years of FSI language training? 


A. It’s hard to get any kind of 
exact measure of this sort of thing. 
There is statistical evidence covering 
one of our major areas of concern, 
the language skills of Foreign Service 
officers. This indicates that there has 
been a lot of movement in the right 
direction. The table on page 38 
shows that FSO’s as a group have be- 
come remarkably proficient in foreign ~ 
languages and are not resting on their 
laurels. The table shows that three 
out of 4 FSO’s have been tested at 
the S-3 level in at least one language. 
It shows that almost one out of every 
three FSO’s has been tested at the 
S-3 level in two or more languages. 
There is another significant fact which 
does not emerge from the table: prac- 
tically no FSO (or FSIO) of today’s 
service is entirely without competence 
in foreign languages. 

Q. Do you have any wise words 
out of the first quarter century of ex- 
perience to point the way to an en- 
lightened future for language training 
in relation to the conduct of U.S. 
foreign affairs? 

A. A document entitled First An- 
nual Report on the Foreign Service 
Institute date November 15, 1948 
contained the following passage as 
part of a statement of language train- 
ing objectives: “The Institute’s staff 
holds the view that language is not a 
mechanical tool, but a vital mode of 
communication with a people. Since 
language is an integral part of cul- 
ture, the Institute’s objective is to 
stress the language-and-culture unity, 
and to develop insights on the part 
of the officer in the ways in which a 
given people thinks, feels, believes, 
and behaves—as well as talks and 
writes.” This remains a goal which 
we approach by small steps, but we 
have learned that it is more compli- 
cated to reach than it appeared 25 
years ago. 
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17 YEARS AGO—This 1955 photo of the first numbered Basic Foreign Service Officer Class at FS! shows, first row, left to 
right: Harry B. Glazer, Richard Rueda, Kenneth Rabin, Richard L. Gross, John Reed, Samuel S. Lee, Martin A. Dale, Holsey 
G. Handyside. Second row, left to right: Herbert S. Malin, Owen W. Roberts, Harold B. Hoskins (then FS! Director), E. Jan 
Nadelman (Course Chairman), John M. Mcintyre, Hugh J. McCall, Charles S. Kennedy. Third row, left to right: John Syl- 
vester, Jr., Stockwell Everts, Richard W. Murphy, John J. Mullin, Warren Slater, Herbert S. Okun, Charles W. Henebry. 


SOME CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE 
A Look at FSI’s Basic Officer Course—Then (1955) and Now 


By Margaret Converse 


The first numbered basic officer 
class at the Foreign Service Institute 
arrived 17 years and 100 classes ago, 
in July, 1955—and the second ar- 
rived only a month later. 

“They used to parade us around 
the Department,” recalled one mem- 
ber of the first class. “ ‘Look,’ they’d 
say, ‘a whole class of real, live FSO- 

s!” ” 

The Foreign Service had just 
entered the big flood of expansion 
after a long period of drought, and 
bright young officers began entering 
the Service in large batches. The class 
pictures on the wall of Room 1000 
in the new FSI building in Rosslyn, 
where the junior officers now take 
their Basic Course, show the front 
steps of the dismal (and since razed) 
old FSI building on C Street packed 
with young people in Sunday-meet- 
ing suits. 

To get into that picture, they had 


Miss Converse, an FSIO-7 with 
USIA, is a member of the 101st Ba- 
sic Officer Class. Before joining the 
Service, she was a newspaper report- 
erin Rochester, N.Y. 
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passed four and a half days of rigor- 
ous examinations (versus a one day 
written and an oral exam today) and 
had shown written proficiency in at 
least one foreign language (no lan- 
guage is required for entrance today, 
and the stress in language training is 
on oral proficiency). 

Many had graduate school and 
military experience. Several had 
passed their 30th birthdays and had 
families. The slow pace ‘of recruit- 
ment in the early fifties meant. that 
some had taken their tests two or 
three years before they joined the 
class. The average age was about 30, 
compared with 28 of the 101st class. 

The photographs show 18 young 
men in the first class, 17 young men 
and a woman in the second. The 
Biographic Register lists 11 members 
of the first class as still in the service, 
and two more as reserve officers with 
AID. Two are now 0-2s: Herbert S. 
Okun, Office of the Director for 
Soviet Union Affairs; and Richard W. 
Murphy, now Ambassador to Mauri- 
tania. Seven class members are cur- 
rently out at posts ranging from 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (Richard 
Rueda), to Seoul, Korea (Samuel 
Lee), and two, according to the For- 


eign Service List, are with CORDS in 
Viet-Nam. 

The second class, with 13 still in 
the service, does not yet have an am- 
bassador, although Charles Arthur 
Borg and Herman J. Cohen have 
reached 0-2. One member who re- 
signed from the service, Lorin A. 
Pace, returned to his native Salt Lake 
City and is now the Minority Leader 
of the State House of Representa- 
tives. The lone woman in the picture, 
Bernice Goldstein, also resigned and 
is now a GS-14 in the Data and 
Analysis Division, Development and 
Programs Office of the Latin Ameri- 
can Bureau of AID. As this article 
was compiled, she was in Colombia 
at a conference, in the spirit, if not 
the fact, of the Foreign Service. 

John Day, 0-3, a member of the 
second class, has been the personnel 
officer in charge of training and as- 
signments for incoming officers for 
the past three years. Previously he 
had served in Naples, The Hague, 
Athens, and the Department. The 
course chairman of his student days, 
E. Jan Nadelman, 0-3, is now special 
assistant to the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs. 
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Comparing the course material of 
his student days with that of the 101st 
class, Mr. Day said, “The tempera- 
ment of the people then was differ- 
ent; they were probably more willing 
to accept the content of the course 
without questioning. A broader per- 
centage of the new officers today has 
had graduate school experience, and 
this has had some effect on our ap- 
proach. The last thing they want to 
do is sit around and listen to more 
lectures. 

“Our classes in 1955 had no role 
playing—they were almost entirely 
lectures. Language wasn’t as impor- 
tant then. We spent one or two hours 
a day in language class once we got 
our assignments; now there is a min- 
imum of 20 weeks of straight lan- 
guage training for those who haven’t 
passed the language requirements. 
We also include management train- 
ing in the Basic Course, which was 
practically unheard of in the 1950's.” 

Recent classes have spent several 
days in management training at the 
Department of Agriculture’s experi- 
mental farm at Front Royal, Va., and 
there is a growing emphasis on par- 
ticipatory learning. The 101st class, 
for example, split into teams to in- 
vestigate and report back on inter- 
national activities of other govern- 
ment departments. 

There are still the inevitable lec- 
tures, but speakers are asked to leave 


organization charts behind and to 
leave plenty of time for questions. 
The Basic Course itself is shorter— 
six weeks compared to three months 
—and the approach is pragmatic, if 
not minutely detailed. 

The first classes, of course, were 
very experimental. Previously, young 
officers were shipped off to their first 
assignments to learn on the job. 
Owen W. Roberts, now an 0-3 in the 
Office for African Cultural Affairs, 
recalls that he was all set that sum- 
mer to leave for Palermo as an FSO-6 
in the visa office without taking the 
Basic Course. An enthusiastic cafe- 
teria discussion of his assignment was 
overheard by the director of the new 
junior officer program, who rushed 
off to see that Roberts joined that 
class. 

“It was my first lesson in diplo- 
matic discretion—keeping my mouth 
shut,” Mr. Roberts says. “But it was 
a fortunate indiscretion, as my subse- 
quent assignment in Cairo was prob- 
ably more interesting than Palermo.” 

Since 1963, the Basic Course has 
also included Junior Officer Trainees 
from USIA. Thus, although the cur- 
rent class is 16, it includes only eight 
junior officers from the State Depart- 
ment, versus the 18 young officers in 
each of the first two classes. Most 
officers in the first class were inter- 
ested in political work and had back- 


grounds in history, political science, 
and government studies. 

Today’s junior officers are more 
likely to choose consular work (the 
101st class included five in the con- 
sular specialty, two in administrative, 
and only one officer in the political 
“cone”) and have backgrounds in- 
cluding business administration, naval 
science, and modern and medieval 
languages. Two are former Peace 
Corps workers returned from Africa. 
On the USIA side, there are two 
former newspaper reporters and a 
sprinkling of Ph.D. candidates. 

Not that current students are nec- 
essarily more adventurous—several 
of the first and second class members 
had travelled and studied abroad, and 
Mr. Roberts had worked on a student 
volunteer brigade building a railway 
from Sarajevo to Bled, Yugoslavia. 

“TI do not think that today’s junior 
officers are better educated when they 
come into the Service,” said Mr. Day. 
“That is a popular myth. They are 
probably more sophisticated in terms 
of dealing with everyday life, which 
is another thing entirely. The officers 
coming in today, for example, do not 
draft nearly as well as young officers 
did 15 years ago. On the other side, 
they are probably more articulate in 
expressing their views orally.” 

The currently tight job market, the 
unpopularity of U.S. foreign policy on 
some college campuses, and internal 


PANEL DISCUSSION—Surrounded by photographs of their predecessors in the Basic Officers’ Course, the 101st class of jun- 
ior officers hears a panel discussion on living conditions abroad. After this session, the members of the class received their 
first assignments—some to overseas posts and some to serve in Washington. 
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problems in the Foreign Service have 
caused a certain cynicism in the in- 
coming FSO’s. Several stated frankly 
that they took the examination and 
accepted the appointment because 
there didn’t seem to be much else 
opening up. But, as Mr. Okun 
pointed out, the Foreign Service was 
not enjoying halcyon days in 1955, 
either. 

“Now, the Foreign Service is being 
attacked most strongly from the left. 
In those days, the attacks came from 
the far right. In those days, too, there 
was great turmoil inside the Service 


with the rapid expansion of the . 


Wristonization program. The Foreign 
Service, it seems, is always embattled. 
The phrase, ‘morale has never been 
lower,’ is a constant. People told me 
when I entered that I would not be 
able to express my thoughts freely. 
Well, I’ve never had that problem in 
16 years.” 

But the lively job market of the 
1950’s made incoming FSO’s more 
confident that, if they didn’t like the 
Service, there were plenty of other 
jobs outside. Today’s FSO’s do not 
have this assurance, and are more 
inclined to work militantly to make 
the Foreign Service the sort of organi- 
zation they want to stay in, rather 
than to leave it if they are dissatisfied. 

The young FSO’s, despite some 
reservations about “joining the estab- 
lishment,” agree that the Foreign 
Service is a very prestigious group. 
The young officers of 1955 thought 
so, also. 

“My friends considered joining the 
Foreign Service a mark of success,” 
said Mr. Cohen, now an O-2 and di- 
rector of Central African Affairs. 
“Before it had a closed club, Ivy 
League image. We felt that, in that 
class, it was beginning to open up to 
people of different backgrounds, non- 
WASP ... And I think this gave the 
service an expanded consciousness, 
made it more interested in social 
problems, more aware of the third 
world.” 

The class, he recalls, had a good 
spirit. “We felt we were starting 
something new. Everyone was giving 
us pep talks, and we were swept along 
in the general euphoria.” 

Since 1955, and especially in the 
last few years, many more from mi- 
nority groups have entered the Serv- 
ice, whether blacks or those with Asi- 
atic, Latin or other minority back- 
grounds. 

Another member of the second 
class, William B. Grant, now an O-3 
in the Bureau of East Asian and Pa- 
cific Affairs, recalls, “There was very 
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Communications and Clerical Skills 


A total of 5,152 employees in the Department of State, AID, and 
USIA have been enrolled in training in one or more of the four areas 
under the direction of the Communications and Clerical Skills Program 
in the five years during which it has been in operation: 1,234 in FY 
1968; 1,176 in FY 1969; 1,187 in FY 1970; 1,041 in FY 1971; and 
514 during the first six months of FY 1972. 

Areas of training under the Program include Clerical Skills, Depart- 
mental Clerical Orientation, Foreign Service Secretarial Orientation, 
Communications Skills (Public Speaking, Reading Improvement, and 
Effective Writing), Optical Character Recognition and Magnetic Tape 
Selectric Typewriting. 

More than 1,500 of the total enrollment, or approximately one third, 
are clerical employees in grades GS-2 through 6 (limited number of 
GS 7-9) who are either up-grading a skill or learning a new one. 

Records indicate that 41 per cent of those successfully completing 
clerical courses receive from one to two grade promotions in the year 
following the improvement of a skill or the mastery of a new one; i.e., 
typing, stenography, OCR or MTST. More than 250 employees have 

ed for two or more clerical courses. Enrollment is voluntary in all 
courses except Departmental Clerical Orientation and Foreign Service 





Secretarial Orientation. 


Of even greater significance, perhaps, is the fact that approximately 
87 per cent of the employees enrolling for clerical courses complete the 


ten weeks with perfect attendance. 


Jessie M. Colson, Chairman 
Communications and Clerical Skills Program 


much of a gung-ho spirit. We were 
going out to solve the problems of 
the world—in a pragmatic way, of 
course. Compared to the classes of 
recent years, I'd suspect we were 
more buoyant, more optimistic, less 
self-critical. Politically, we were mod- 
erately liberal—certainly not anti- 
establishment, although there were 
certain aspects of the establishment 
we questioned.” 

Although those interviewed said 
they did not keep an eagle-eyed com- 
petitive record of the promotion lists, 
they were aware of the inexorable 
record of advancement in the system. 
Many have done very well. But there 
is a feeling, as one member expressed 
it, that “the second class is a hard- 
luck class. A lot of people were stuck 
at 0-4.” 

Looking back on his career, Mr. 
Cohen said “I think I’ve lost a lot of 
idealism, and picked up some cyni- 
cism. I’ve kept my idealism as far as 
helping people, but as far as foreign 
policy, there are forces that operate 
beyond the control of diplomats and 
heads of state. But there is still room 
for doing good there, and I feel I can 
accomplish something. 

“I'd say there is a five percent area 
where you can do some good. An- 
other 95 percent is pre-empted by 
selfish national interests.” 

But, despite the inevitable disap- 
pointments of growing older in the 








Service, and despite the current anti- 
establishment sentiment feeling among 
some young people, the Foreign Serv- 
ice seems to be a more popular ca- 
reer than ever. 

Applications for the 1971 written 
examination reached nearly 20,000, 
a huge increase over previous years. 
The number of actual test-takers, al- 
ways lower than the number of ap- 
plications, was also substantially 
higher. In the Administrative and 
Economic-Commercial tracks, the 
number of test-takers also set new 
records. 

But the number of junior officers 
accepted for entry by both State and 
USIA seems likely to remain smaller 
than in past years, at least for the 
immediate future. 

The coursework itself is always in 
a state of experimentation and im- 
provement—recently, there was a 
switch in the immediate command as 
Donald C. Ellson, O-5, took over as 
course chairman from John J. Hurley, 
Jr., O-5, 

Looking at the recent class photo- 
graph, with sideburns, beards, a tur- 
tleneck sweater, and five miniskirts— 
and John Day called this class “more 
serious, more square” than those im- 
mediately previous—one can’t help 
but be curious about what the report 
on these young officers will be, 100 
classes later. 
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INTELLECTUAL MARRIAGE BROKER 


The School of Professional Studies 


By John W. Bowling 
Acting Dean 


The fundamental origin of the mod- 
ern professional system has lain in 
the marriage between the academic 
professionals and certain categories 
of practical men—Harold Lasswell, 
in The Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences. 


— is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween the professions and other 
occupations and vocational special- 
ties. Practitioners of law and medi- 
cine, for example, are universally 
recognized as possessing that self- 
confidence, that pride in social role, 
that self-conscious ethical pattern, 
and that underlying devotion to 
society and to a transgenerational 
doctrine of service which deserve the 
accolade of “professional.” Skilled 
craftsmen such as welders, quarter- 
backs, or translators may possess 
some or all of these traits, but their 
“professionalism” usually carries a 
narrower connotation. 

Lasswell tells us that professional- 
ism, in the classical use of the word, 
requires a “marriage” between aca- 
demics and men of action. To the 
extent that operators and analysts in 
foreign affairs are true professionals, 
it would appear that a link with the 
academy, the “ivory tower,” is essen- 


tial, no matter what the specialty may 
be 


FSI serves as a kind of marriage 
counselor, helping to bring together 
the academic expert and the profes- 
sional man or woman of affairs. 

By facilitating this contact, FSI 
may contribute something toward 
making this intellectual marriage 
happy, useful, and in tune with a 
world in which the environment and 
the professional knowledge and skills 
required to work in it are changing 
more and more rapidly. 

The Department of State now rec- 
ognizes four basic professional cones: 
political, economic, administrative, 
and consular. Running through these 
four and assuming a prime place of 
its own in the work of selected senior 
Officers is the specialty of executive 
management, which today has its 
own very real body of professional 
knowledge and research. Addition- 
ally, foreign affairs agencies depend 
on the quasi-professional special skills 
and attitudes of dedicated staff per- 
sonnel, and FSI must teach and “re- 
charge” these as well. 

A young FSO or FSIO’s first sus- 
tained contact with the government 
is usually through the Junior Officer 
Training Program, a part of the 
School of Professional Studies. It is 
described elsewhere in this issue, as 


is the Wives’ Seminar, the task of 
which has close and obvious ties to 
the professionalism of foreign affairs 
agencies, and which is also a part 
of the School. The Administrative 
Training Section of the School con- 
ducts two other orientation-type pro- 
grams, a four-day Department Officer 
Orientation for officers appointed 
primarily for service in Washington, 
and a seven and a half day General 
Foreign Service Orientation for 
newly-appointed personnel other than 
FSO’s prior to their first assignments 
abroad. The Communications and 
Clerical Skills Section has a two and 
a half day Departmental Clerical 
Orientation program and a similar 
program for new Foreign Service 
Secretaries. 


|: late 1965 a cross-professional pro- 
gram was begun as an attempt to 

In late 1965 a cross-professional 
program was begun as an attempt to 
provide special training for the offi- 
cer returning to his or her first 


Washington assignment after four or _ 


five years abroad. This course, known 
as the Foreign Affairs Management 
Seminar, was eventually discontinued, 
but a three month course for the 
same category of officers has been 
suggested by one of the Task Forces 
and is now under development, tenta- 
tively labelled the Commissioning 
Course. Thus the future may still hold 
a regular training opportunity at this 
important juncture of an officer’s 
career. 

Beyond these broad programs, the 


FS! LIBRARY—Mrs. Mary C. Schloeder, head of the Foreign Service Institute's Library, helps a student. The Library, which 


contains approximately 40,000 volumes and 200 periodicals and newspapers, was opened in 1954 as a branch of the Main 
State Department Library. It became a separate entity within FSI in 1961. The main collection includes materials of in- 
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terest to students of all FSI courses. The Library serves about 16,000 patrons annually. 
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School of Professional Studies works 
jn six clearly defined professional 
fields: clerical-communications, ad- 
ministrative, economic, political, 
consular and executive management. 
In each of these, professionals in 
close touch with both academic re- 
search and practical application plan 
and administer training programs at 
the Institute, actually conduct classes, 
labs, and exercises in those programs, 
and work with other agency train- 
ing programs. 


. ourses under the Communications ~ 


and Clerical Skills Program fall 
under four general categories: Cler- 
ical, providing 30-hour courses in 
Typewriting and Stenography at the 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
levels; Basic Communications, de- 
signed to assist employees in their 
use of oral and written English; 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures, where particular empha- 
sis is placed on such professional 
aspects of the secretary’s job as office 
“diplomacy,” management and deci- 
sion making; and Basic Office Skills 
and Techniques, an _ introductory 
course to the basic operational skills 
and techniques of following and giv- 
ing instructions, organizing one’s 


work, and assuring responsibility for 


the finished product. 

There are special skill courses in 
Magnetic Tape Selectric Typewriting 
and in Optical Character Recogni- 
tion—a direct, one-step method of 
converting typewritten copy into 
machine-readable form for computer 
processing and storage. 

Courses in Communications; 
namely Reading Improvement, a 24- 
hour course offered through a com- 
mercial reading entrepreneur; Public 
Speaking, a 24-hour course described 
elsewhere in this NEWSLETTER, and 
Effective Writing, a 12-hour course, 
are popular among professional as 
well as clerical employees. 

The School’s program in Commu- 
nications and Clerical Skills Training 
contributes greatly to the efficiency 
of the Department and the Foreign 
Service through the enhancement of 
various skills. Simultaneously, and 
beyond this worthy goal, however, it 
instills professional pride and confi- 
dence. Most of these students are 
volunteers, and a growing body of 
alumni testify through their dedica- 
tion and job performance that there 
is a true sense of professionalism 
among them. 

The Administrative Training Pro- 
gram of the School has developed in 
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Dr. Philip Burgess, far right, and Dr. James Harf, far left, of the Behavioral Sci- 
ences Laboratory, Ohio State University, assist students working with a computer 
terminal used during one of the exercises which are part of the FSI Political Studies 


course on Quantitative Methodology. 


the last five years, and is now se- 
curely established in the Department 
and the Foreign Service as part of 
the career of the professional admin- 
istrator. The core training experience 
is a 14 week full time course in 
Administrative Operations and Man- 
agement, Graduates are qualified to 
head administrative sections in For- 
eign Service posts. Both the practical 
and theoretical sides of the admin- 
istrator’s lot are covered; academic 
professionals and management con- 
sultants help explore decision-making, 
organizational problems, and _ the 
latest theoretical advances across the 
entire field. 

Also offered are four-week courses 
qualifying the graduate for General 
Services and for Budget and Fiscal 
work overseas, and a_ three-week 
course for overseas Personnel officers. 
Lectures, discussions, case studies, 
problems, role playing, and assigned 
readings are used in these courses. 

True professional training in the 
deepest sense of the term has been 
developed and applied by the School’s 
Economic and Commercial Training 
Section. Its core course is the 26-week 
Foreign Service Economic and Com- 


mercial Studies, which has roused 
great professional interest among 
economists and educators outside the 
Government. Into the course go care- 
fully selected FSO’s and officers of 
other foreign affairs agencies who 
have had little or no previous aca- 
demic training in economics. 

Instruction covers basic economic 
theory, statistics, the American 
economy, strategy and game theory, 
money and banking, public finance, 
international trade and finance, na- 
tional accounts, growth and develop- 
ment, comparative economic systems, 
corporation finance, international 
marketing, multinational corpora- 
tions, the international business envi- 
onment, and public policy. The stu- 
dent leaves the course with the 
equivalent or better of the skills and 
knowledge possessed by a graduating 
major in economics from a good uni- 
versity. 

This central educational pillar is 
supplemented by a five-week review 
course including advanced mathe- 
matics to prepare FSO’s for a year 
of university graduate training in 
economics and systems analysis, and 
a three-week review course for FSO’s 
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going to a university graduate year 
in area studies or other fields. The 
School also offers a two-week basic 
concepts course for officers who do 
not intend to specialize in economics, 
and a short course for officers as- 
signed to commercial specialists posi- 
tions. 

The basic two-week course, Eco- 
nomics and Modern Diplomacy, has 
been presented in overseas locations 
to students selected and sent by U.S. 
missions in the area. Private funds 
provided in a spirit of public service 
by former Ambassador Raymond R. 
Guest have been used to pay neces- 
sary travel expenses for FSI instruc- 
tors in these courses. The Economics 
and Commercial Training Section 
also conducts specially _ tailored 
courses for officers of AID, USIA, 
and other agencies from time to time. 


A beginning has been made in de- 
veloping a graduate program for 
Department officers interested in in- 
creasing their skills in economics and 
quantitative methods. One course, 
meeting two hours per week, is pres- 
ently being offered for graduates of 
the 26-week course or equivalent 
background. 

During the past five years, profes- 
sional training for political officers 
of State and other foreign affairs 
agencies has been expanded from a 
single course on Communism, given 
to specially invited mid-career offi- 
cers, to a wide battery of one-week, 
three and four day, and one day 
courses for volunteer students inter- 
ested in widening their horizons. The 
content of each week is roughly 
equivalent (except for depth of out- 
side reading) to a one-semester 
course at a university. 

There is no core course in politi- 
cal analysis and international rela- 
tions studies; this seems to reflect a 
widespread feeling among _practi- 
cioners that there is no coherent body 
of academic knowledge in this field 
which can be confidently applied by 
men of affairs in the same way as the 
academic body of economic knowl- 
edge and techniques can be applied. 
It is often held, rightly or wrongly, 
that good political officers are trained 
best on the job in the essentials of 
operations and analysis. 

The Political Studies section of the 
School offers short courses in Be- 
havioral Science Concepts for For- 
eign Affairs, Labor in a Changing 
World, Intelligence and _ Foreign 
Policy, International Organization, 
Quantitative Methodology in Politi- 
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cal Science, The New Left, Politi- 
cal-Military Affairs, International 
Law, Political Analysis, Theories of 
International Relations, Radical Ide- 
ologies and Systems, Science, Tech- 
nology and Foreign Affairs, Com- 
puters and Foreign Affairs, and 
Negotiations. 

The School has also sponsored 
one-day meetings on quantitative 
computer-based analytic techniques, 
and plans to establish experimentally 
a Quantitative Methodology Labora- 
tory to assist alumni in designing 
research or analytical programs 
having immediate application to the 
problems of the Department. 

During the past few years, the 
availability of a popular short course 
through USIA on Contemporary 
America has led the School to drop 
its own offering on the same subject. 
The School conducted training in 
Population Problems for several 
years, until that responsibility was 
transferred to another part of the In- 
stitute. 

Professional training for the Con- 
sular cone of the Foreign Service 
is concentrated in the four-week 
Consular Operations course, which 
covers the three fields of consular 
activities: Special Consular Services, 
Citizenship and Passports, and Visa 
Operations. This core offering is sup- 
plemented by three correspondence 
courses open to volunteers from the 
Department or abroad—local em- 
ployees or Americans. These courses 
are entitled Introduction to Immigra- 
tion Law and Visa Regulations, In- 
troduction to Nationality Law and 
Consular Procedures, and Introduc- 
tion to Special Consular Operations 
(in process of preparation). 


Te consular cone represents a seg- 
ment of the vast professional field 
known as Administrative Law, and 
the School hopes to expand consular 
training into that professional arena 
in the future. 

The School is also beginning to 
provide special academic manage- 
ment-administrative training for su- 
perior mid-career consular officers. 
Particular care is required in keeping 
course material in the consular field 
up-to-date; administrative practices, 
court decisions, and legislation are 
constantly changing this body of pro- 
fessional skills and knowledge. 

Like private business, public insti- 
tutions and other segments of gov- 
ernment, the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute has learned of the vast benefits 
to be derived from modern training 


in the field of executive management, 
as distinct from the cone profession 
of administration. The need for such 
training was emphasized particularly 
in the recent Task Force reports. 

The Foreign Service needs sea- 
soned senior managers at the tops of 
the four cones; moreover, the co- 
ordination of the activities of differ- 
ent agencies or even of different 
offices in the same agency can be 
greatly improved through the appli- 
cation of new knowledge in human 
relations and decision-making. 

This has caused the work of the 
School’s Executive Development Sec- 
tion to be expanded in recent years. 
The basic training element is a one- 
week course in executive develop- 
ment, utilizing the most modern 
teaching methods, aimed primarily at 
mid-career officers. 


U nder active development are two 
special courses for senior officers, 
specifically tailored for section chiefs 
and DCMs. 

The School hopes that within a few 
years we will no longer have profes- 
sionally competent but managerially 
inexperienced DCMs and other offi- 
cers in senior management positions. 

The School’s Executive Develop- 
ment Section also administers a 
course in the skills of supervision for 
staff personnel newly promoted to 
positions with supervisory responsi- 
bilities. 

Professionalism requires deeper, 
more detailed, and more specialized 
study at certain stages of career 
development than the School can 
possibly supply in the courses de- 
scribed above. They are therefore 
supplemented by nine-month or 12- 
month training assignments to major 
universities for graduate study. 

Sometimes these courses lead to 
advanced degrees, but FSI’s concern 
is with the training received, not the 
degree as an emblem. The Foreign 
Service is, after all, one of the few 
prestigious careers in the world in 
which there are no formal educational 
requirements. 

There are a few shorter university 
courses, such as the 14-week Harvard 
Program for Management Develop- 
ment, the 12-week Harvard Trade 
Union Program, and the five-month 
Armed Forces Staff College course, 
which the School uses for mid-term 
training. 

The School monitors the assign- 
ment of officers to other academic 
programs such as the “Bowie Semi- 
nar” in the Kennedy School of Gov- 
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ernment and self-structured research 
projects selected on the basis of their 
potential value to the Department, 
which do not involve academic 
credits. Currently the School is su- 
pervising and evaluating the work of 
31 long-term and mid-term officer 
students at academic institutions. 

The School offers special pre-uni- 
versity training in July and August 
to those officers selected for univer- 
sity years beginning in September. 

The School of Professional Studies 
also administers a 10-month train- 
ing program for officers who have 
been selected for labor specialization, 
as well as ad hoc shorter-term train- 
ing for officers assigned to part-time 
labor work. At present the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs conducts the 
major part of the program in Wash- 
ington, and arranges for headquarters 
and field training assignments with 
the AFL-CIO and its member un- 
ions. Students also attend certain 
FSI courses, and utilize the Harvard 
program mentioned above. 

The School, with the enthusiastic 
cooperation of top management of 
the Department, the staff of the De- 
partment’s Automatic Data Process- 
ing Center, and the Department of 
Defense Computer Institute, intro- 
duced the first serious training in 
the use of computers and quantita- 
tive methodology in the Department 
of State. The first time-sharing com- 


puter terminals in the Department of 
State were leased and put into use by 
the Economic and the Political Sec- 
tions of the School. Students of 
the 26-week Economic/Commercial 
Studies course use computer termi- 
nals as regularly as they once used 
simple calculators in the same type 
of training. 


n the School’s Economic/Commer- 
cial and Clerical/Communications 
Sections, instruction is done largely 
by FSI staff personnel. In the Admin- 
istrative and Consular courses, most 
instruction in the classroom is con- 
ducted by skilled officials of the De- 
partment, although in the former 
field, some academic professionals 
are used; FSI personnel are also di- 
rectly involved from time to time. 
Political training at FSI relies largely 
on academic professionals, with the 
use of government officials and FSI 
staff in a secondary instructional role. 
The Executive Development Section 
relies entirely on contract firms for 
instruction. 

Methods and technologies of in- 
struction, like instructor personnel, 
are tailored to the subject matter, 
the student, and the training objec- 
tive. Like the other Schools of FSI, 
the School of Professional Studies 
utilizes a modern audio-visual staff 
which provides excellent closed cir- 
cuit TV capabilities, and one of the 


best small international relations li- 
braries in the world. 

Simulations, games, case studies, 
and role plays are increasingly used 
when they are effective in cost-bene- 
fit terms as against more traditional 
techniques of instruction. Many of 
these have been and are being de- 
signed by School personnel. 

But like the universities, FSI has 
found that the two-thousand-year tra- 
dition of lecture, discussion, and as- 
signed reading is an essential central 
element in most training. One can 
make training partly fun, but so far 
there is an inescapable element of 
intellectual effort and even drudgery 
which will probably be with us until 
instant hypnotic education comes out 
of the pages of fantasy. 

Most of the courses presented di- 
rectly by the School involve 30 to 40 
hours a week of classroom or lab 
instruction in one specific subject. 
This relative intensity, as compared 
to the average university program, 
increases the importance of a very 
precise tailoring of methods and sub- 
ject matter. 

The School plans in the future to 
experiment further with non-tradi- 
tional methodologies, and to weave 
into the normal professional cones 
the special professional sub-skills of 
executive management, negotiating 
techniques, public speaking, drafting, 
and ordinary skill in handling other 
human beings. 


NEW TECHNIQUES—Miss Lorraine Sheldon and an assistant from IBM instruct students in the techniques of Magnetic Tape 
Selectric Typewriting—one of the many courses taught at the Foreign Service Institute. 
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George Lodge, left, of Harvard University, and Richard Salvatiera, second from left, who is Chairman, Latin American Studies, 
engage in an informal discussion with members of a class in the Center for Area and Country Studies. 


A Report on FSI’s Center for Area and Country Studies 


By Glen Fisher, Dean 


In preparing to go to a new post, 
everyone has some kind of need for 
studying the background of the coun- 
try of assignment. At the least, one’s 
satisfaction in living in a new area is 
enhanced by a basic understanding of 
a host nation’s history, culture, and 
peoples. 

Professionally, one recognizes that 
even though the scope of a particular 
job is limited, to carry it out in a 
foreign context one has to have a 
reasonably profound understanding of 
Many interrelated facets of the for- 
eign environment. 

Understanding of the history, local 
political, economic, and social sys- 
tems, the mentality of the people, and 
patterns of public interests and as- 
sumptions gives meaning to the more 
detailed subject matter involved in 
specific duties. 

Working domestically, this dimen- 
sion of inter-connected factors is less 
of a problem. One has learned the 
larger system by absorbing it in the 
normal course of experience. 
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Abroad, a conscious effort is 
required to gain an equivalent perspec- 
tive. Effective inter-cultural commu- 
nication itself demands comprehen- 
sion of a foreign associate’s point of 
view. The same comprehension is 
needed to anticipate how one’s own 
actions, programs, or statements are 
perceived and understood. When a 
large part of a career is to be spent 
in a given area, there is a need to 
achieve this knowledge and under- 
standing in even greater depth.* 

The Foreign Service Institute’s 
answer to this need is the Center for 
Area and Country Studies. Here, in 
one facility, are available experienced 
area specialists to serve as advisors, 
an extensive library, bibliographies 
and study materials, and courses of- 
fered in varying formats to supply 
area study ranging from informal 
individual consultation to extended 


*The Foreign Service Act stresses the 
importance of this competence for 
principal diplomatic representatives, 
and Task Force recommendations 
call for greater attention to this 
aspect of professionalism. 


courses. The Center, now beginning 
its seventh year, provides this service 
for Department of State personnel, 
and also for personnel in other Fa 
ernment agencies with foreign affairs 
interests. 

These area and country study re- 
sources are available in the follow- 
ing programs: 

Two-Week Intensive 
This is the area study format best 
known to Foreign Service personnel. 
Regularly-scheduled two-week semi- 
nars are presented for eight major 
sections of the world: Latin Amer- 
ica; Near East and North Africa; 
Africa, Sub-Sahara; Western Europe; 
Eastern Europe; South Asia; South- 
east Asia; and East Asia. 

Seminar sessions are conducted by 
specialists from universities, the Gov- 
ernment and private organizations. 
Subjects are selected for their sig- 
nificance in understanding the coun- 
tries involved and include salient 
aspects of history, social and cultural 
factors, economic institutions, prob- 
lems of development, political sys- 
tems, international relations factors, 
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and United States interests. The semi- 
nars are designed to approximate the 
level of graduate study and at the 
same time pragmatically meet the 
needs of overseas operations. 

These programs, in their full de- 
velopment, rely on individual initia- 
tive in reading assigned and suggested 
materials, and in discussion and ex- 
change of ideas. While these courses 
are organized on an area basis, and 
do treat regional themes and realities 
as appropriate, attention is directed 
toward specific countries of assign- 
ment to the extent possible. 

The seminars are intended prima- 
rily for personnel proceeding to posts 
abroad in areas in which they have 
had no recent experience. They are 
also available for personnel based in 
Washington who expect to work with 

roblems involving countries or areas 
for which they lack recent experience. 
Wives or other adult dependents are 
invited to attend. In the six years 
of the Center’s operation, more than 
5,000 people have attended the 
seminars. 


Advanced Area Programs: Ad- 
vanced area study is offered in con- 
nection with extended language 
courses, especially those involving 
non-Western languages for which a 
considerable understanding of unfa- 
miliar social and cultural factors is 
required in order to achieve effective 
communication in its broadest defini- 
tion. 

Usually officers who are required 
to spend long periods of time in 
learning a “‘hard language” assume 
the role of area specialist and in- 
terpreter of local developments to a 
greater a. than their colleagues 
who lack the language facility. There- 
fore, an additional component of area 
training corresponds to the needs of 
the Service. 

Because the advanced area pro- 
gram is carried out over several 
months of study and is therefore less 
intensive, officers are better able to 
make use of library resources, and 
tailor their work to specific country 
and functional needs. 

Increasingly, these programs are 
concentrating attention on aspects of 
culture and society which apply to 
the non-verbal aspects of communica- 
tion. That is, they are designed to 
help the officer understand the under- 
lying assumptions, world view, na- 
tional character, and unique outlook 
which, in final analysis, is the basis 
for full competence in communica- 
tion. 


University : For officers 
who anticipate that a substantial por- 
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tion of their careers will be carried 
out in one area of the world, a year 
of graduate training in a university 
area study program is available. 

This training is the highest level 
program offered through the Center 
and is designed to help officers 
achieve a fully professional level of 
area competence. The Center pro- 
vides counsel in selecting a university 
and in setting priorities in the uni- 
versity program. 

Normally an officer in such a pro- 
gram is encouraged to work out a 
combination of subject material so 


that along with courses which pro- 


vide new knowledge about his geo- 
graphical area, he is able to add con- 
ceptual and analytical courses, thus 
increasing ability to apply this knowl- 
edge to career foreign affairs prob- 
lems. This year officers are enrolled 
in area programs at Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Cornell, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Stanford, the 
Universities of California at Berkeley 
and at Los Angeles, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Special Programs: The Center or- 
ganizes special area courses to meet 
particular needs of the Department 
or other government agencies as they 
arise. Courses on the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and on India and Pakis- 
tan are recent examples. 

Special programs are prepared for 
Fulbright Grantees going to Latin 
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America and to Africa. A special 
Latin America course for United 
States Information Agency officers 
has been given several times. This 
course combines concepts in econom- 
ics with an extended examination of 
economic factors in Latin America. 
Special courses have been prepared 
for groups of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice advisors preparing for assignments 
abroad,, and for Army Civil Affairs 
Reserve Units. 


Informal Consultation Services: 
Course chairmen are available for in- 
dividual consultation and Center fa- 
cilities are available for informal use, 
especially when scheduled seminars 
are not actually in progress. For ex- 
ample, officers who have recent ex- 
perience in an area and therefore are 
not scheduled to take formal courses, 
find it useful to review latest books 
or other materials on a country of 
assignment or to make use of Center 
facilities for refreshing and updating 
background knowledge. 

Others use the Center when they 
are unable to take formal courses or 
when seminars are not scheduled to 
fit travel demands. Area chairmen 
maintain close contact with their aca- 
demic counterparts in the universi- 
ties, attend meetings of professional 
societies, and monitor publications. 
They therefore are well prepared to 
provide counsel on area study mate- 
rials on an individual basis. 


EXPLODER 


FSI's Economic and Commercial Course 


The 13th class of the 26-Week Economic and Commercial Studies 
course will graduate in July, 1972, bringing the total number of gradu- 


ates from the course to over 300. 


It is noteworthy and a credit to the participants that as evaluated 
by the Princeton Testing Service, using the Graduate Record Exam in 
advanced economics, the median of the group is more than 200 points 
above that for undergraduates and a hundred points above that for 
first year graduate students taking the same examination. 


The course does not require prior study in economics and is designed 
to draw on the backgrounds and field experience of participants in the 
development of analytical ability in economics. 


The class size is held to about 25 so that student-faculty interaction 


can be maximized. 


Interestingly, the course has exploded a number of education myths, 
e.g., economics and mathematics are so difficult as to require years to 
gain more than an acceptable working knowledge—FSI has not found 
this to be the case; older officers cannot learn as well as the young—quite 
the contrary, with an age spread of participants in the 13 courses from 
26 to 53 there has been no meaningful correlation between performance 
and age. The keys to.success during and after the course are analytical 


ability and motivation. 


Warrick E. Elrod, Jr., Coordinator 





EXCHANGE WITH ACADEMIA 


Diplomats-in-Residence Program 


By Roger W. Tubby 


Of Edwin W. Martin, now Am- 
bassador to Burma, President How- 
ard R. Bowen of Claremont Univer- 
sity Center, California, wrote: 

“He has contributed (1970-71) 
most ably to the academic and extra- 
curricular programs of the Colleges, 
and he has proved to be an effective 
and delightful colleague . . . He is 
a most impressive spokesman and 
representative of the Department of 
State.” 

As for Ed Martin, he observed: 
“Ideally every senior officer should 
be able to get out on campus for a 
year. I’ve never had an experience 
like it in 30 years as an FSO. It has 
been invaluable to me in gaining a 
better understanding of campus and 
community interests and concerns.” 

As the above indicates, the Diplo- 
mat-in-Residence program is a two- 
way operation, with each Diplomat- 
in-Residence meeting with individuals 


Ambassador Tubby is Special As- 
sistant to the Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute. 


and groups not only on campus but 
in the surrounding area. 

This type of exchange was envis- 
ioned by Congressman Fred Schwen- 
gle of Iowa and others in recom- 
mending the establishment of the 
program, a program which has had 
the support of members of Congress 
and of Secretaries Rusk and Rogers 
as well as of the academic commu- 
nity. 

The late Dr. Myron L. Koenig, 
FSI’s Dean for Academic Relations, 
ably directed the program from its 
inception in the fall of 1964 until 
his retirement in 1970. 

Sixty-five senior FSO’s have served 
as Diplomats-in-Residence in 38 
states at 90 institutions of higher 
learning of many different types and 
sizes. Some officers have been as- 
signed to consortiums of several uni- 
versities or colleges. 

Officers are selected by the Deputy 
Director for Career Counselling and 
Assignments, on the basis of their 
experience and availability, and are 
approved for assignment by the Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service. 

Because of their seniority and their 


professional standing they are granted 
on campus the status of faculty mem. 
bership. 

Their duties and responsibilities, 
as suggested previously, are to de- 
velop effective association with stu- 
dents and faculty in discussions of 
foreign affairs problems, policy proc- 
esses and formulation. They may do 
this in teaching classes, conducting 
seminars, or in informal meetin 
with groups or individuals. In addi- 
tion, they carry on studies of their 
own relevant to their special areas of 
interest. 

Over 100 colleges and universities 
are on the waiting list for Diplomats- 
in-Residence. Institutions have been 
chosen by FSI on the basis of their 
educational programs, the nature of 
the officer requested (his particular 
career experience in a geographic or 
functional area), and on the institu- 
tions’ location, for FSI has sought 
broad country-wide distribution of 
Diplomats-in-Residence. 

John C. Guthrie, now deputy Chief 
of Mission at Stockholm, wrote after - 
his academic year (1969-70) at Grin- 
nell College: 

“Grinnell students are eager to 
learn and regarded my presence on 
the campus as a unique opportunity 
to learn at first hand something about 
the Department and the foreign pol- 
icy process (I’m sure this would have 


DIPLOMATS-IN-RESIDENCE—Officers assigned to universities in the Fall of 1971 included, left to right, seated: John How- 
ison, Atlanta University Center; William G. Jones, University of Vermont; Harrison Holland, San Francisco State College; 
and Joseph N. Greene, Jr., Brandeis University (now Principal Officer, Cairo). Standing, left to right, are officers who 
served as Diplomats-in-Residence in 1970-71: J. Wesley Adams, University of Maine; Harold E. Hall, University of South 
Dakota; Richard G. Johnson, State University of New York, Albany; and Edwin W. Martin, Claremont College, California 
(now Ambassador to Burma). Others in this class were Norman B. Hannah and Viron P. Vaky. 
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been true no matter who the officer 
was, provided he had both service 
seniority and considerable experi- 
ence). 

“It’s a two-way street,” he added, 
“The senior officer has practical ex- 
perience to give the campus. He has 
quite a bit to learn from the campus 
—not only because of the ferment 
on campus, but because we are likely 
to run into ideas not fermenting in 
the State Department.” 

Indeed, in recent years the ferment 
on some campuses has puzzled or in- 
trigued FSO’s; “what are they up to, 
what’s behind it?” 
there’s been puzzlement on campus re 
the Department and U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. Puzzlement, even suspicion and 
hostility has made two-way commu- 
nication sometimes difficult. 

There was occasional resentment 
of Diplomats-in-Residence as well as 
other speakers who presented views 
differing from those of the New Left. 

Yet several Diplomats-in-Resi- 
dence who were assigned to cam- 
puses where there was considerable 
militancy and intolerance were ac- 
cepted, despite occasional expres- 
sions of antagonism against them as 
individuals or as representatives of 
The Establishment. 

They were given hearings, did 


| FSI Public Speaking | 
Has 1,200 Graduates 


More than 1,200 employees in 
the Department, AID, USIA, ACDA 
and other agencies are graduates of 
the Foreign Service Institute’s basic 
course in public speaking. 

Taught by Andy Wallen since 1967, 
the course is designed to help students 
increase their poise, self-confidence 
and enthusiasm, and to overcome 
nervousness—even fear—in talking 
with people. The course also seeks to 
improve the students’ ability to talk 
persuasively and effectively. 

A typical class includes 20 to 30 
Officers and employees, with their 
grades ranging from GS-3 through 
GS-15, FSS—10 through FSS-1, and 
from FSO/R-8 through FSO/R-1. 
Often the class will include an Am- 
bassador, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
or Assistant Secretary. 

In addition to the basic course, FSI 
also provides another type of as- 
sistance in public speaking. 

Upon request, Mr. Wallen will at- 
tend a rehearsal of a speech to be 
given by a State Department official 
and will offer suggestions on a con- 
fidential basis. 
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Contrariwise ~ 


reach through and helped to illustrate 
from their own experiences and un- 
derstandings the complexity of for- 
eign policy problems and processes, 
and, in turn, they learned first hand 
something of the reasons for, and 
the background of, academic discon- 
tent. 

When they returned to assignments 
abroad or in the State Department, 
they had a better understanding of 
America. 

While drawing on their own ex- 
periences, Diplomats-in-Residence in 
preparing for course or seminar gen- 
erally do considerable reading and 
research to supplement their knowl- 
edge. This naturally has been of val- 
ue to them later in their careers. 

William Toomey, now Consul 
General at Bordeaux, in a typical 
comment said of his year at Morgan 
State College: 

“This year (1968-69) has provided 
many occasions for me to gain a 
deeper understanding of the urban 
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and racial problems of our society. 
Most valuable have been countless 
opportunities to meet informally on 
the campus with students and faculty 
to discuss the great issues of the 
day.” 

Morgan State’s President, Martin 
D. Jenkins, after praising Mr. Too- 
mey’s “distinguished contribution to 
the college and the community” said 
he was convinced that “this year’s 
experience has made a great contri- 
bution to Mr. Toomey’s understand- 
ing of contemporary problems with 
the result that he will inescapably be 
a better diplomat in his next post.” 

The written record of praise for 
the program and for individual Dip- 
lomats-in-Residence from university 
and college Presidents, Provosts, 
Deans and Professors, together with 
expressions of appreciation from the 
participating officers themselves, at- 
tests to the value of this program in 
improving understanding between 


academia and the Department. 
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Members of the 102nd Class of the Foreign Service Wives’ Seminar are pictured at their graduation ceremony on July 23, 


1971. Mrs. John B. Connally, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, presented certificates to the graduates. She is shown 
standing, center, in checked coat, accompanied by Seminar Coordinator Dorothy W. Stansbury, at her left. 


Foreign Service Wives Training Is a Mind-Stretching Exercise 


By Dorothy W. Stansbury 
Chairman, Wives Seminar 


Since its inception over a decade 
ago, Foreign Service wives training 
has developed into a mind-stretch- 
ing two-week professional seminar. 
Over three thousand women have 
attended its classes and many 
hundreds more have participated in 
special individual or group briefings. 

oday these women serve in virtu- 
ally every post abroad. 

The subject matter of the seminar 
covers three areas: 


The development of skills in inter- 
cultural communication 


Presentation of current informa- 
tion on crucial domestic and for- 
eign policy issues plus a survey of 
contemporary American arts 


A study of logistics for life over- 
seas, i.e. education of children, 
health, transplanting of households, 
getting into the community abroad, 
social usage, and organization and 
functioning of a mission. 


The issues covered vary as the 
focus of public attention and foreign 
interest shift. During the past year 
the seminar has included talks on 
race relations, drug abuse, women’s 
rights, urban problems and popula- 
tion explosion as a few among many 
“burning issues” on which American 
women should be as fully and con- 
structively informed as possible. 

In the foreign policy field, talks 


are scheduled to provide background 
information on areas most in the 
world news at the moment. The 
108th class which graduated in Feb- 
ruary of this year heard talks on 
China and Viet-Nam. For the class 
before a discussion of problems in 
the Middle East was also included. 

Seminar members are not neces- 
sarily newcomers to the Foreign 
Service. Often “old hands” find the 
course useful as a means to bring 
themselves up to date quickly on the 
changing U.S. scene after long years 
abroad. Nor are all class members 
Department of State wives. Wives 
of employees from AID, USIA, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, Defense, In- 
terior, Treasury and other federal 
agencies involved in foreign affairs 
participate in the seminar. 

Just as husbands’ agencies and 
duties vary, so do the ages and levels 
of experience of members of the 
group. In one class there can be 
enrolled a new bride of the most 
junior of officers headed for Chad and 
a seasoned ambassador’s wife with 
experience in seven countries, an 
army attaché wife who has never 
before served outside the United 
States and a former Peace Corps 
volunteer who spent two years in 
upcountiy Thailand before her mar- 
riage to a Commerce Department 
official. 

The “country team” spirit is 
quickly generated with this combina- 
tion of assorted backgrounds and the 
interchange of information about 


husbands’ work, countries lived in 
and things done leads to a keener 
awareness of the complex nature of 
a U.S. mission abroad. 

This interchange also makes each 
person more sensitive to the needs 
of others. From round table discus- 
sions with guests panelists and class 
discussions, the young wife learns of 
the heavy time demands on the am- 
bassador’s wife. The ambassador’s 
wife in turn learns of the professional 
interests of the wife who wishes to 
continue in her specialty abroad if 
possible rather than become involved 
in projects sponsored by the embassy 
women. The officer’s wife learns of 
the isolation often felt by the com- 
munications and secretarial staffs. 
The married women hear of the con- 
cerns expressed by single women or 
bachelors in reciprocating official 
entertainment. 

These insights are by-products. 
The main benefit of the Wives’ Semi- 
nar lies in its intent to stimulate class 
members to pursue continuing edu- 
cation about the United States and 
about the country of their assignment. 

The Wives’ Seminar is offered 
monthly. Attendance is limited to 30 
to facilitate discussion. A roster of 
graduates has the names of the wives 
of some of our country’s most dis- 
tinguished representatives, including 
Mrs. William Rogers who attended 
the Seminar this summer much to the 
delight of her classmates. 

For wives about to depart on as- 
signment who have not been able to 
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attend the seminar due to time or 
baby-sitting complications, the semi- 
nar staff provides individual briefings 
on request to relay the more essential 

tical information given in the 
two-week course. 

For wives of newly appointed am- 
bassadors and other senior officers, 
the staff schedules special briefings. 
These cover such topics as how to 
use an interpreter, guidance on media 
interviews, pointers on administra- 
tion of the official residence, official 
entertainment, and others as needed. 
Over 150 women have taken part in 


these briefings, many returning before - 


each new assignment for additional 
guidance. 

Continued discussion of the spe- 
cial problems and obligations of wives 
of senior officers has helped the staff 
develop useful briefing materials. 
These materials are continually en- 
riched as wives returning from abroad 
report their experiences to be shared 
with wives headed for a new overseas 
assignment. This exchange provides 
a useful supplement to the interchange 
available usually to only a limited 
number of wives at Chiefs of Mission 
conferences. 

To cite an example, the ambassa- 
dor’s wife is involved in the plan- 
ning for official visits, particularly so 
when the visitor, be he chief of state 
or congressman or visiting lecturer. 
is accompanied by his wife. She must 
help work out choices between a 
visit of welfare institutions or uni- 
versities, a tour of national monu- 
ments or conversations with leaders. 
She can help set the pace, the focus 
and the selection of target grouvs of 
the host countrv for the visitors to 
meet. It is heloful to learn how others 
have planned for visitors and to 
evaluate one’s own experiences. 


It is productive too to learn how . 


various missions handle their special 
needs, how American women partici- 
pate abroad in community work and 
how best the wives of senior officials 
can participate and stimulate the 
process. From conversations about 
teen clubs, cultural talks for wives, 
study groups, summer day camps, 
scholarship funds for children of local 
employees, etc. an awareness of pos- 
sibilities develops as well as profes- 
sional know-how. 

In addition to the monthly seminar 
and special briefings, the Wives’ Sem- 
inar Office schedules several two day 
ad hoc seminars every year to permit 
a longer look at a single topic. These 
Seminars are open to any wife who 
has completed the regular wives 
course. 
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Mrs. William P. Rogers presented graduation certificates to Lois Harlan, the wife 
of a State Department officer, and other members of the 95th Class of the Foreign 
Service Wives’ Seminar at their graduation ceremony, December 11, 1970. 


In 1971 special seminars were of- 
fered on “Fundamentals for Foreign 
Service Living,” “Developments in 
American Education,” “The Student 
Revolt and the New Left.” In 1972 
additional seminars are scheduled on 
“Contributions of Minorities in Amer- 
ican Society” and “The Cultural 
Scene Today.” 

A special seminar offered five times 
throughout the year is a week-long 
course for women who plan to be- 
come involved abroad as teachers of 
English. In February of this year, the 


., ’ 


46th Volunteer English Teaching 
Seminar (VETS) was attended by 20 
women. Experts in the field from 
USIA, FSI and outside language 
specialists are instructors for this 
popular program. 

Still another seminar offered from 
time to time is one on public speak- 
ing which presents basic rules and 
practice for speaking in a variety of 
the most frequently encountered situ- 
ations in the experience of Foreign 
Service wives. 


SAIGON—President Nguyen Van Thieu examines a can of American hair spray 
at the annual bazaar sponsored by Mme. Thieu to aid Vietnamese orphanages. 
At President Thieu’s left is Mme. Tran Ngoc Oanh, President of the Vietnamese 
Women’s Association; across the counter are Embassy wives Mrs. Ernest Colantonio, 
Chairman of the American Women’s Association, and Mrs. Hilborn Elden. 
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FSI’s Extension Studies Program 


By Barbara W. Morlet 
Registrar 


“I’m not able in my present job to 
take full-time courses at either the 
FSI, or at a university, but I do want 
to get some training through after- 
hours study or through correspond- 
ence courses. How do I go about it? 
What is offered?” 

Many such questions have been re- 
ceived in the Office of the Registrar, 
Foreign Service Institute, since the 
University After-Hours Study Pro- 
gram was initiated in January 1956. 

Under the present Extension Stud- 
ies Program, arrangements are made 
and financial support provided, for 
job-related training of Department of 
State personnel undertaken at both 
government agencies and private in- 
stitutions outside of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. In terms of investment 
this program is beneficial to the indi- 
vidual and to the Department. Inci- 
dentally the costs are limited to tui- 
tion; the individual contributes his 
own time. 

Last year there were 395 after-hour 
study enrollments at Washington area 
universities and 366 at government 
and private institutions. That these 
courses are helpful may be judged by 
a typical quotation received: 

“The course was very useful in 

helping me understand the princi- 

ples of management and how to use 
them. (I went into the course dubi- 
ous of its value and came out a true 

believer in its worth. I only wish I 

had taken it years before. )”—this 

from Harry Cahill who took the 

Advanced Administrative Manage- 

ment course at George Washington 

University. 

Personnel are normally recom- 
mended by their supervisor or the 
Bureau Training Officer for special 
short-term training in management 
and other specialized programs of- 
fered by other government agencies 
through the Inter-agency Training 
Program, and for special conferences 
and seminars offered by private orga- 
nizations and institutions. 

Ruth Philips, who attended a Con- 
ference for Federal Executives on 
Business Operations at Brookings In- 
stitution, observed that it: 

“gave me important insights on the 

thinking of the business executives 

concerning their operations at home 
and abroad, their relations with the 
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United States Government and 
their attitudes toward U.S. eco- 
nomic policies and international 
policies affecting their companies 
and their industries . . . the 
course would be valuable for all 
State Department officers who have 
responsibilities involving industry 
and labor. It also affords a good 
opportunity to meet other senior 
government executives from ll 
over the United States and to dis- 
cuss our responsibilities and atti- 
tudes and exchange views on the 
industry problems to which we 
were exposed.” 

Personnel are also encouraged to 
take after-hours study at foreign edu- 
cational institutions when they are 
posted abroad, as well as correspond- 
ence study (322 were enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses last year). 

Employees take approved job and 
career-related courses in such fields 
as administration, economics, English, 
history, international law and rela- 


tions, labor, management, mathema- 
tics, political science, psychology, area 
studies, technical studies, and related 
fields. 

The correspondence study courses 
are especially helpful in those areas 
overseas where there may be no local 
universities or no appropriate courses 
or where language or other difficulties 
exist. 

Correspondence study courses are 
useful provided the employee is highly 
motivated. Their educational back- 
ground, and in the case of local em- 
ployees, command of English, should 
be adequate to assure success in the 
course of study. 

For staff-level personnel, courses in 
English, mathematics, psychology, 
supervision and management are 
available, as well as courses in eco- 
nomics, political science, history and 
related fields. Accounting courses are 
also approved for those with potential 
for budget and fiscal work. 

Thus, through this program many 


Departmental and Foreign Service | 


personnel are able to upgrade their 
skills and improve their performance 
and may thereby be able to qualify 
for advancement to higher positions. 





FSI HAS A VISITOR—Secretary Rogers, accompanied by Howard E. Sollenberger, 
Director, FSI, is greeted by James J. Byrnes, Deputy Director for Management, 
FSI, during the Secretary’s visit to the Institute. 
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FSI Courses Feature 
Many Educational, 
Learning Techniques 


New educational-learning _tech- 
niques are being systematically in- 
troduced in many of the Foreign 
Service Institute’s programs including 
the Basic Course for Junior Officers, 
Executive Studies, the Seminar on 
Negotiations, Economic Studies, the 
Viet-Nam Training Center and the 
Senior Seminar on Foreign Policy. 

These techniques range from the 
use of case studies, in-basket exer- 
cises, development and examination 
of models, role playing, or gaming- 
simulations, to a computer based 
simulation which was experimentally 
run in the Senior Seminar this year. 
Closed circuit television is used not 
only to record important seminar 
presentations for repeated use, but 
also to enable students to observe 
their own behavior and style in pub- 
lic speaking or negotiating. 

Professor Harold Guetzkow, a con- 
sultant to the Institute, summarized 
an evaluation he conducted of the 
POLWAR role-playing exercises de- 
veloped and used by the Viet-Nam 
Training Center in these words: 

“The Training Center’s experience 
in the use of the POLWAR role- 
playing exercise as a complementary 
aid to more traditional methods of 
instruction suggests that each time the 
Foreign Service Institute wishes to 
gain action-oriented development of 
attitudes and feelings, it consider 
seriously in-house development of 
simulations, to be used in connection 
with its lectures, case materials, and 
seminars. Just as the Institute’s meri- 
torious achievement during the past 
has been in its development of lin- 
guistic training, so perhaps its devel- 
opment of a gaming technology ex- 
actly suited to the needs of the foreign 
affairs community may be its great 
contribution of the future.” 


AID’s Food for Peace Program, 
responding to a request from the 
United Nations, will contribute an 
initial 175,000 tons of wheat and rice 
for the people of Bangladesh (for- 
merly East Pakistan). 

The food is needed to help tide 
the population over until the next 
harvest, and to meet the additional 
needs of refugees returning from In- 


dia and other displaced people. 


Delivered world market value of 
the wheat and rice, including ocean 
transportation, is about $21 million. 
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Members of Class 37 of the Viet-Nam Training Center participate in a simulation 
exercise at Cacapon State Park, West Virginia, in August, 1971. Shown from left 
to. right are FSR Norman Merrill, FSR Dennis Wendel, FSO Richard Bash, FSR 
Robert Huntzinger, Major John Miller, Daniel Quaid, who is Administrative Officer 
of the Viet-Nam Training Center, and Major Gary Paxton. 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 


A Crash Program That Lasted 5 Years 


At the instigation of Robert W. 
Komer, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, the Foreign Service Institute 
established the Viet-Nam Training 
Center in April 1967 to train per- 
sonnel from six participating agencies 
to serve in what is now CORDS 
(Civil Operations and Rural Devel- 
opment Support). From its inception 
it has been funded by AID. The 
training task is near completion and 
the Center is scheduled to close its 
doors by the end of May 1972. 

During these five years 1,845 offi- 
cers have been trained: some 300 
have been Foreign Service Officers. 

The Center has been interagency 
in both staffing and students. It has 
conducted an integrated program of 
Area and Cultural Studies, situational 
and policy orientation, operational 


training, advisory techniques and lan- 
guage training. While operations 
training has covered the various pro- 
gram functions of CORDS, a major 
focus has been on training District 
and Province Senior Advisors. 

The Center has provided CORDS 
with a nucleus of professional ad- 
visors, many of whom could speak 
Vietnamese. According to all reports 
from the field, they have contributed 
significantly to  political-economic 
and military stability in the provinces 
and to the process of “Vietnamiza- 
tion.” 

There have been four directors of 
the Center, each of whom had prev- 
iously held positions of major respon- 
sibility in Viet-Nam. They were 
Leonard Maynard, Clifford R. Nel- 
son, Ogden W. Williams, and Ray- 
mond G. Jones. 


A Lot of People Buy FSI Language Texts 


Seventy foreign language volumes have been prepared by the FSI 
School of Language Studies with a sale of 286,644 copies by the 
Government Printing Office as of November 17, 1971. 

These include books for course instruction in 30 languages ranging- 


from Amharic to Yoruba. 


Total sales for three French volumes was 105,740; for eight Spanish 
volumes 66,644; and for three German, 26,559. 

The sales for the two volumes of Amharic, for example, totalled 
3,716. Amharic is spoken in Ethiopia. Sales for texts for Yoruba, 
spoken in Nigeria, totalled 3,204; for Kirundi, spoken in Burundi, 380; 
for Serbo-Croatian, spoken in Yugoslavia, 2,480; and for Swahili, 
spoken in several countries in East Africa, 8,940. 





Eight Men Formerly 


Were FSI Directors 


Shown below are photographs of 
ei leteenesns suis the eight former Directors of the For- 
eign Service Institute. There was no 

Administrative Training FSI Director in 1953-55; Acting Di- 
Administrative Operations & Management gi i rectors served in that period. Dr. 


Departmental Officer Orientation : 
Intro. to Foreign Service & the Dept. ae E. Sollenberger is the present 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program Mar. Apr. May Length 


Consular Training 
Consular Course 6 ae 1 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 


Economic/Commercial Training 
Economics and Finance of Capital Dev. 
Review of Current Commercial & Economic 
Specialist Functions 
Economics & Modern Diplomacy 
(Overseas) 


Political Training 


Science, Technology & Foreign Affairs “he ce week aay 

Computers & Foreign Affairs “< - week William P. Maddox Harry C. Hawkins 
Radical Ideologies & Political Systems ss . week 1947-49 1950-52 
Theories of International Relations ie éa week 

International Law vs is week 

International Organization 2% > week 

Intelligence and Foreign Policy ‘* a week 


Communication Skills 
Effective Writing ia weeks 
Public Speaking eb weeks 
Reading Improvement - weeks 


Clerical Training 
Stenography a ¥ weeks 
Basic Office Skills and Techniques eb ots days 
Workshop (20 hrs) 
Advanced Secretarial Practices & a ss days 
Procedures Workshop (17% hrs) . 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training days Norman Burns Harold B. Hoskins 
Optical Character Recognition hours 1952-53 1955-61 
Departmental Clerical Orientation days 


Wives’ Training 
Wives’ Seminar weeks 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar bs a week 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service - os days 
Public Speaking os = days 
Youth Activism and the New Left im & days 


SENIOR SEMINAR IN FOREIGN POLICY 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar a weeks 
Population Conference Sx - days 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Western Europe vs oa weeks 
Eastern Europe & USSR ws wit os weeks 


Near East & North Africa Si s weeks Carl W. Strom George A. Morgan 
Africa, Sub-Sahara ne weeks 1961-62 1962-65 
South Asia he 73 weeks 

Southeast Asia weeks 

East Asia oe ~i weeks 

Latin American weeks 


COUNTRY STUDIES 
People’s Republic of China ite 5d weeks 


SPECIAL STUDIES 
Orientation for American Grantees <a week 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
See opposite page 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 


Province Senior Advisor Course 


Viet La 
a ee George V. Allen Parker T. Hart 


1966-68 1969-70 
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Long-Timers at FSI 
Served in Programs 
Of Language Training 


The six members of the FSI staff 
who have served the longest on FSI 
programs have all been in language 
training. Their total service amounts 
to 137 years. 

Tsung-Mi Li, with nearly 25 years 
of service, holds the record. He join- 
ed the FSI Chinese Language School 
in Peking in April 1947. He was also 
an instructor in the Embassies in 
Nanking and Taipei and at the Con- 
sulate General in Hong Kong. At 
Taichung he was Chief Instructor of 
the FSI Language School. He has 
been on the staff at FS] Washington 
since 1957. 

FSI’s Director, Howard E. Sollen- 
berger, has been on the staff nearly 
as long as Mr. Li. He joined the 
Chinese Language School in Peking 
as director in October 1947; joined 
the FSI staff in Washington in Janu- 
ary 1950, and became Dean of the 
School of Languages in 1956. He 
next served as Acting Director of 
FSI, then as Associate Director, and, 
finally (beginning in May 1971), as 
Director. 

Mrs. Natalie A. Boucher was born 
in Siberia, and from 1932 to 1935 
was an interpreter for the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, translating official 
papers from Chinese to Russian. She 
became a Russian Language instruc- 
tor at FSI in July 1949. 

Janko Jankovic, a native of Sabac 
in Serbia, now part of Yugoslavia, 
joined FSI as an instructor in 1950 
after 14 years as a lawyer in Yugo- 
slavia. 

U Khin, born in Pegu, Burma, be- 
came an FSI instructor in September 
1951 after serving as Chief of Chan- 
cery in the Burmese Embassy from 
1947 to 1950. 

Mrs. Monique Cossard joined the 
FSI/Washington staff in October 
1951 as a French language instructor. 
She served as Assistant Director of 
FSI/Nice 1957-59, directed the 
full-time language program which 
FSI conducted at the Paris Embassy 
1959-62, then returned to FSI/ 
Washington as a scientific linguist, 
becoming chairman of the French 
section in 1965. A native of Boissy, 
France, Mrs. Cossard received a 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1965. 


Make your money count for some- 
thing. Buy U.S. Savings Bonds—the 
ones with the interest bonus. It’s such 
a painless way to save. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


March = April May Length 


Amharic 

Arabic (Eastern) 
Arabic (Western) 
Bengali 

Burmese 
Cambodian 
Chinese (Cantonese) 
Chinese (Mandarin) 
Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hindi 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese (In Yokohama) 
Korean 

lao 

Malay 

Nepali 

Norwegian 

Persian (Iranian) 
Pilipino 

Portuguese 
Singhalese 

Spanish 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Vietnamese 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/18 months 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
42 weeks 
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FSI OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


General Information 

Purpose: Advanced training for 
language and area specialists 

Source of students: foreign 
affairs agencies 

Other FSI overseas schools of 
the past: FSI/Peking 1947- 
49, FSI/Nice 1957-59, FSI/ 
Frankfurt 1957-59, FSI/ 
Mexico City 1957-59, FSI/ 
Tangier 1962-68 


American Embassy School of 
Chinese Language and 
Area Studies 

Taichung, Taiwan 

Founded: 1955 

Director: Gerald P. Kok 

Ass’t Director: George Beasley 

Students: 21 

School Location: Private 
facilities in Taichung, a city 
of 400,000, located near the 
west coast of the island of 
Taiwan, approximately 120 
miles south of Taipei 

Predecessor School: FSI/ 
Peking, 1947-50; Director: 
Howard E. Sollenberger 


FSI Arabic Language and 
Area School 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Founded: 1954 

Director: James A. Snow 

Students: 8 

School Location: American 
Embassy building on the 
Mediterranean Sea in Beirut, 
capital of Lebanon. 


FSI Japanese Language 
and Area School 
Yokohma, Japan 
Founded: 1952 
Director: John B. Ratliff, III 
Students: 17 
School Location: In the process 
of moving from the former 
U.S. Consulate General 
building to the former Consul 
General’s residence in 
Yokohama, approximatel 
30 miles from the American 
Embassy, Tokyo. 





George P. Delaney 


George P. Delaney, 62, who served 
as a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary and Coordinator for Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs from 1963 until 
his retirement last year, died in 
Georgetown University Hospital on 
February 9. 

Mr. Delaney also served as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Labor Affairs in 
AID from 1964 until 1971. 

Prior to joining the Department, 
he held such positions as International 
Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor and the merged 
AFL-CIO; Special Assistant on In- 
ternational Labor Affairs in the U.S. 
Department of Labor; and the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s liaison with the 
American labor movement. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret, of 
the home address, 2946 McKinley 
Street, N.W., Washington; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Hannah James, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Mary Margaret 
Delaney, of Washington, and two 
sons, Lt. Timothy G., USMC, sta- 
tioned in Jacksonville, and Kevin P., 
at the University of Idaho. 


Some Employees Give 
Blood at State; Others, 


Needing It, Receive It 


Nearly 200 Department employees 
were scheduled to visit the Red Cross 
Bloodmobile on St. Patrick’s Day. 


The Bookmobile set up shop in the 
lower level of the West Auditorium. 


In a message to Area Chairmen 
and Keymen, Ray S. Cline, Director 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search and Chairman of the Blood 
Donor Program, wrote: 

“The Blood Donor Program is vi- 
tal to all employees of the Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Service, retirees 
and family members. Blood benefits 
are available to all of us as long as 
the Department meets or exceeds its 
goal. 

“During the month of February 
we had a number of blood coverages 
for employees. Among these was one 
for 17 units, one for 7 units, and one 
for 21 units. I am sure these employ- 
ees and their families were greatly 
relieved to know that the Department 
had provided insurance for their 
blood coverage. It is indeed a com- 
fortable feeling to know that we 
have this insurance. However, none 
of us should expect the other fellow 
to carry all of the load. It is our re- 
sponsibility to bear our fair share. . .” 


Isabel Preston Hill 


Isabel Preston Hill, 75, secretary 
and aide to former Ambassador John 
Hay Whitney when he was the envoy 
to the United Kingdom, died in Cam- 
den, South Carolina, on February 21. 

Mrs. Hill was a 1917 graduate of 
Wellesley College, where she was a 
classmate and lifelong friend of Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek. She was the 
granddaughter of General D. H. Hill 
of the Confederate Army and the 
great-niece of General “Stonewall” 
Jackson. 

Mrs. Hill was a past president of 
the Serapharic Society, the organiza- 
tion of the nation’s top -executive 
secretaries. 

Her husband was the late John 
Calvin Hill. She leaves her son, John 
Calvin Hill, presently a senior For- 
eign Service Inspector; a daughter, 
Mrs. Joan Hill Fitzpatrick; five grand- 
children, including her namesake, 
Isabel Hill, and two great grand- 
children. 


Denys P. Myers 


Denys P. Myers, 87, who served as 
a Research Analyst and Reference 
Specialist in the Department from 
1942 until his retirement in 1953, 
died at the Brooke Grove Founda- 
tion in Olney, Md., where he lived, 
on February 11. 

During his career Mr. Myers 
served as a journalist for the Daven- 
port, lowa, Democrat, Boston Herald, 
Boston Globe and Christian Science 
Monitor; as an executive with the 
World Peace Foundation; and as Re- 
search Librarian of the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy at 
Tufts University. He also organized 
the reference service on international 
affairs at the American Library in 
Paris. In 1945 he was a reference 
specialist at the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organiza- 
tion in San Francisco. 

Mr. Myers leaves a son, Denys P. 
Myers, Jr., of Alexandria, Va. His 
wife, the former Ethel May Johnston, 
died last year. 


Kathleen A. Colwell 


Mrs. Kathleen A. Colwell, wife of 
FSSO William A. Colwell, of the Con- 
sulate in Bilbao, died in an auto- 
mobile accident there on October 26, 
1971. 


Albert H. Haynes 


Albert Hills Haynes, 52, who 
served for many years as Chief of 
the North and West Coast Affairs 
Division in the Office of Research 
and Analysis for American Repub. 
lics, Bureau of Intelligence and Re. 
search, died on February 15. 

Mr. Haynes’ entire professional 
career was spent in the Department, 
He joined the Department in 1944 
and was assigned to the research 
staff of the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. Subsequently he transferred 
to the Latin American Office of the 
Intelligence Bureau. In 1965 he was 
appointed the National Intelligence 
Survey Coordinator of the Depart- 
ment. Several years later he rejoined 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for American Republics as Chief of 
the North and West Coast Affairs 
Division. 

Active in church affairs, Mr. 
Haynes was particularly interested in 
the ecumenical movement and was 
a leader in many Christian social 
projects. He also was a qualified lay | 
preacher in the Methodist Church 
and occasionally conducted religious 
services during vacations on Baker 
Island, Salem, Massachusetts, where 
his family has a summer home. 

Mr. Haynes is survived by his wife, 
Martha; two daughters, Susan and 
Sara; and one son, Christopher, of 
the home address, 6322 Abbington 
Drive, Oxon Hill, Maryland 20021. 


Orpha S. Soine 


Orpha S. Soine, 58, a retired For- 
eign Service Staff employee, died in 
Denver, Colorado, on November 29. 

Miss Soine served in several over- 
seas posts, including Karachi, Thes- 
saloniki, Naples and Stockholm, be- 
fore retiring in July 1963. 

Miss Soine is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Doris Nupen, of Arizona. 


Mildred R. Somers 


Mrs. Mildred Rankley Somers, 72, 
a former employee of the Department 
and the U.S. Information Agency, 
died at the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter on February 18. 

Mrs. Somers joined the Depart- 
ment in 1943 and later transferred to 
USIA, where she served with the 
Far East Branch of the agency’s In- 
ternational Press Service. She retired 
four years ago. 

Mrs. Somers leaves two brothers, 
Harry R. Rankley and Frank C. 
Rankley, both of Campbellsburg, Ky. 
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“S”" Area 


Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers accompanied President Nixon 
on his historic trip to the People’s Re- 
public of China, February 17-28. The 
Secretary was accompanied by his 
Personal Assistant, Mrs. 
Runkle, and Nicholas Platt of the 
Secretariat Staff. 

On January 29, Under Secretary 
John N. Irwin, II, appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to make a statement on the Seabed 
Arms Control Treaty. He also gave 
a brief welcoming speech to the Law 
of the Sea Advisory Committee at its 
initial meeting held in the East Audi- 
torium on February 14. 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs U. Alexis Johnson met with our 
Science Attachés on January 17 to 
discuss the relationship of the growing 
American concern with the future of 
our technology as it affects our for- 
eign relations. 

Ambassador Johnson substituted 
for Secretary Rogers in giving general 
remarks at the Pacific Basin Economic 
Council luncheon on January 25. The 
luncheon was held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room, and was attended by 
more than ‘100 members of PBEC. 
On January 27, he met with the EA 
Open Forum Panel and discussed the 
role of the Department and the For- 


eign Service in the making of U.S. 


foreign policy. On the same day, Am- 
bassador Johnson described some of 
the Department’s lesser known activi- 
ties in international affairs at an in- 
formal dinner for Presidential ap- 
pointees at the National Lawyers’ 
Club. 

On February 2, Ambassador John- 
son was one of three Administration 
spokesmen who briefly addressed an 
informal gathering of prominent citi- 
zens at Blair House. 

On February 3, he hosted a lunch- 
eon for a delegation from the League 
of Women’s Voters which had re- 
ceived an invitation from the Japa- 
nese Government to visit Japan to 
examine current trade issues. Ambas- 
sador Johnson spoke to them briefly 
On the current state of US-Japan re- 
lations. 

Robert C. F. Gordon, former Spe- 
cial Assistant for Welfare and Griev- 
ances to the Deputy Under Secretary 
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tion, presents a copy of his book, “The Kremlin and the Cosmos,” to Secretary 
Rogers at a ceremony in the latter's office on February 4. 


for Management, reported for duty as 
Consul General in Florence on Febru- 
ary 25. 

William B. Macomber, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
participated in a seminar on “Man- 
agement of Organizations” at the Ex- 
ecutive Seminar Center, Berkeley, 
California, on March 3. 

Harry Tyson Carter has been des- 
ignated Special Assistant to the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management. 

Clinton Thaxton, former Adminis- 
trative Officer at Lisbon, has assumed 
duties as Deputy Executive Director 
of the Executive Secretariat, S$/S-EX. 

Christopher P. Vlachos, former 
Administrative Officer, S/S-EX, has 
begun Bulgarian language training-at 
FSI. 

John L. Martin has assumed duties 
as a State Department Representative, 
S/S—O, at the National Military Com- 
mand Center. He was previously at- 
tending the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege in Norfolk. 

Thomas H. Martin, JOT, has re- 
ported for duty in the Operations 
Center, S/S—O, as an Associate Op- 
erations Officer, replacing Gerald C. 
McCulloch. Mr. McCulloch is attend- 
ing Spanish classes at FSI. 

Melvin Parker, formerly assigned 
to INR, has reported for duty as an 


Operations Assistant in the Informa- 
tion Management Section, $/S—I. 

On February 2, Jerry Inman, State 
Department Youth Advisor, ad- 
dressed the National War College at 
Fort McNair on the role of Youth in 
education and development. 

William C. Harrop, Willard A. De- 
Pree, and Harvey J. Feldman have 
assumed duties as Members of the 
Planning and Coordination Staff, 
S/PC. 

Randy Watkins, formerly with 
S/AL, has joined the staff of the Of- 
fice of Munitions Control, PM/MC. 

Beverly Spada, formerly of FSI, 
and Lillian Witters, a former employ- 
ee, have also joined the secretarial 
staff of PM/MC. 

Barrett McGurn, S/PRS, has been 
busy at both ends of the Mississippi 
Valley handling speaking assignments. 
He was keynote speaker at a four-day 
meeting of Catholic bishops of the 
United States at Loyola University on 
communications problems, and had 
two days of appearances in Chicago 
on TV and radio talk shows. 


Administration 


William V. Callihan, who recently 
became the Office of Communica- 
tions (OC) Operations Officer for 
AF, is surveying communications 





facilities at 13 African posts. Prior 
to his departure, Mr. Callihan was a 
guest observer at a session of the 
Communications and Records Place- 
ment Panel. Other guest observers at 
Panel sessions were Gwen A. Thomp- 
son, transferring from Bonn to Tunis; 
Ruth E. Bentz, Manila to Algiers; 
Phillip C. Rothin, Bamako to Jerusa- 
lem; Roy R. McLaughlin, Kuala 
Lumpur to Sydney; and Benjamin F. 
Jackson, Communications Training 
Instructor, OC/EX. 

James L. Holmes, Jr., Communica- 
tions Training Instructor, OC/EX, 
attended the two week Instructional 
Methods Course conducted by the 
U.S. Army Signal Center School, Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Robert W. Hooper, Communica- 
tions Electronics Officer formerly 
assigned to Accra, joined the staff of 
the OC/OP Telephone Program. 

Sue Anne Reinwald, a secretary in 
OC/OP, has resigned. 

Joseph C. Sparks, formerly Com- 
munications and Records Officer in 
Paris, reported for duty in the Com- 
munications Security Division. 

Roy E. Bucholz and Charles F. 
Sergeant, Communications Electron- 
ics Officers in the Communications 
Engineering Division, attended a 
three week equipment maintenance 
course conducted by the Teletype 
Corporation in Chicago. 

Ronald P. DeBrosse, transferring 
from Bonn, reported for duty in the 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Op- 
erations Division (OC/P). 

Ralph F. Laurello, Jr., of the 
Office of Security (SY), is attending 
French language training at FSI prior 
to his transfer to Kinshasa. 

Personnel changes in SY are as 
follows: 

Arlan L. Kinney, SY/SAS, re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Department of the Interior; Russell 
J. McCurdy, SY/I, resigned to de- 
vote his full time to writing novels 
and short stories; Helen A. Mendes, 
SY/I/Boston Field Office, retired 
after 24 years of Government service. 

William E. Denton, SY/I/Wash- 
ington Field Office, retired after 35 
years of Government service; Anita 
L. Stalls, SY/EX, reassigned to 
SY/I/New York Field Office replac- 
ing Catherine T. Puwalski who 
transferred to the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

James Granier, SY/I/San Fran- 
cisco Field Office, transferred to 
Caracas as Regional Security Officer; 
Philip D. Gutensohn, Hong Kong, 
reassigned to SY/I/Washington; 
James M. Griffin, Junior Officer Pro- 


CITED—Captain Edward L. Cochrane, 
Jr., USN, a member of the Security 
Assistance Staff in the Under Secretary’s 
Office, recently received the Meritori- 
ous Service Medal from George S. 
Newman in the latter's office. 


gram, reassigned to SY/I/New York; 
and Diane D. McCaa, Secretary, as- 
signed to SY/SAS. 

Mandarin and Taiwanese Chinese 
contract interpreter Paul E. Kovenock 
was Cleared and appointed to the reg- 
ular staff of the Language Services 
Division (OPR/LS) in February in 
time to get several weeks of intensive 
training in OPR/LS and at FSI be- 
fore departing for Peking on Febru- 
ary 17 with the Presidential party. 
Mr. Kovenock has been associated 
with OPR/LS on a contract basis 
for about two years. 

OPR/LS interpreters Sophia K. 
Porson and Alec Toumayan were 
involved in the Washington visit of 
André Malraux, here the week of 
February 14 at the invitation of Pres- 
ident Nixon. Mr. Toumayan spent 
three days of the same week with the 
French Minister of Transportation in 
his round of conversations in Wash- 
ington with U.S. Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe, Under 
Secretary of State John N. Irwin, II, 
and Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs Nathaniel Samuels. 

Dimitry Zarechnak, OPR/LS in- 
terpreter, interpreted for a meeting 
between President Nixon and visiting 
Russian poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
on February 3. 

OPR/LS interpreter Cyril Murom- 
cew interpreted at U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
maritime shipping talks, chaired by 
Deputy Under Secretary Samuels and 
held in the Department the end of 
January and in early February. 

On January 27 and 28, US. rep- 
resentatives discussed narcotics with 
Mexico, aided by OPR/LS interpre- 
ter Neil Seidenman. On January 31 
and February 1, similar talks were 


held with representatives of other 
Western Hemisphere countries. A 
simultaneous interpreting team of 
Mrs. Porson, Donald F. Barnes, 
Anthony J. Hervas and Anthony D, 
Sierra provided interpreting at the 
latter meeting. William I. Cargo, Di- 
rector of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff, chaired both meetings. 

Cotton textile talks were held in 
the Department, February 7-18, first 
with Mexico and then with El Salva- 
dor. OPR/LS interpreters involved 
with meetings were Mrs. Porson, A. 
Jose De Seabra and Messrs. Barnes, 
Hervas, Seidenman and Sierra. 

In mid-February, two OPR/LS in- 
terpreters, Theodore E. Herrera and 
Francisco M. Lanza, were interpret- 
ing at the Civil Rights Commission 
hearings in New York City on the 
status of Puerto Ricans when the 
hearings were suspended after two 
days of disruptions by members of 
various factions. 

OPR/LS Russian linguists Wil- 
liam D. Krimer, interpreter, and 
Lawrence E. Burrell, translator, and 
contract interpreter Robert W. Parr 
returned from the Vienna round of 
SALT in February, awaiting resump- 
tion of the talks in Helsinki the end | 
of March. 

OPR/LS stenotype reporter Wend- 
ell H. Thiers relieved reporter Arnold 
A. Cohn at the Paris Talks on Viet- 
Nam. Contract interpreter Helen 
Kaps continued as the official U.S. 
interpreter at the Paris Talks. 

OPR/LS translator John Walker 
retired at the end of February after 
almost 30 years of Government serv- 
ice. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som spoke at various colleges in 
California, including the University of 
California and the University of the 
Pacific, January 22 to 25. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary C. 
Robert Moore departed on a trip to 
Africa on February 11. He was to 
visit Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya, 
Tanzania and Mauritius. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary W. 
Beverly Carter participated in De- 
partmental foreign policy briefings 
held for editors and broadcasters in 
Washington on January 27 and 28. 
On February 8 and 9, Mr. Carter 
visited Atlanta, where he spoke at 
Morehouse College, at a Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference sponsored 
by the League of Women Voters, at 
Georgia State University, and before 
the United Nations Association. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
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§. Smith visited Lusaka, Lubumbashi 
and Kinshasa, January 14-31. While 
in Lusaka he represented the Depart- 
ment at a Conference of African and 
American legislators. 

At the close of the UN Security 
Council meeting held recently in 
Addis Ababa, Peter C. Walker, of 
AF’s Regional Affairs Staff, accom- 
panied UN Ambassador George W. 
Bush’s party visiting Sudan, Kenya, 
Zambia, Zaire, Gabon, Nigeria and 
Chad. 

John Linehan, Deputy Director, 
Southern African Affairs, made an 
orientation trip to Southern African 
posts during February and March. 

Charles H. Pletcher attended a 
Brookings Institution course on Man- 
agement for Government Executives 
in Williamsburg. 

On February 1, Ollie Ellison took 
over as Desk Officer for Botswana, 
Lesotho, Swaziland, replacing Mr. 
Pletcher. 

On February 17, William E. Land- 
fair, South African Desk Officer, 
addressed the Mott Adult Education 
Program of Flint, Michigan, on 
“Trends and Tides of the Seventies 
for Black Africa and the Republic 
of South Africa.” He also spoke to 25 
graduate students from the School 
of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University, on prob- 
lems of Southern Africa on February 
7. 

On February 2, Lewis Macfarlane 
spoke on Southern Rhodesia to those 
attending the FSI Sub-Sahara Africa 
course. 

Matthew J. Looram, Jr., was con- 
firmed as Ambassador to the Somali 
Democratic Republic on February 14 
and was sworn in as Ambassador on 
February 17. He departed for Moga- 
discio on February 21. 

Wendell B. Coote, Director, East 
African Affairs, participated in a 
Consultant Panel on Ethiopia in con- 
nection with the Military Strategy 
Seminar at the Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., February 7-8. 

James J. Blake traveled to Libya, 
Tunis and Algiers, February 7-22. 

James A. Parker make an orien- 
tation and consultation trip to Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, Burundi, Rwanda, 
Zaire, Cameroon and Central African 
Republic. 

In the Department on consultation 
recently were: 

Mary La Manna, to Mogadiscio; 
Bradford Bishop, Department to 
Gaborone; Marcella Wheeler, Cona- 
kry to Prague; Robert W. Hooper, 
Accra to the Department; John G. 
Almassy, Asmara to the Department; 
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Robert E. Tynes, Department to 
Bujumbura; Gwen A. Thompson, 
Bonn to Tunis; Bruce W. Carlton, 
Berlin to the Department. 

Michael F. Soares, Lagos to Trip- 
oli; Phillip C. Rothin, Bamako to 
Jerusalem; Theodore J. Villinski, De- 
partment to Rabat; Bille Jean King, 
Djakarta to Nairobi; Doris M. 
Scrignar, from Tripoli; Robert H. 
Cayer, Naples to Rabat; Frederick L. 
Wettering, Zanzibar to Nairobi; and 
Charles E. Fare, Department to 
Abidjan. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


W. Bowman Cutter retired after 
30 years of government service. For 
the past seven years he served in 
the Science and Technology Bureau 
as a Physical Science Officer with 
responsibility in the chemical and 
biological warfare field. 

Allen W. Gullion has retired after 
31 years of government service in 
both civilian and military capacities. 
He worked in the Office of the Di- 
rector as the ACDA Intelligence 
Liaison Officer. 

FSO David Fisher left the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau to study 
Bulgarian at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Cdr. Richard T. Speer, USN, 
joined the staff of the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau. His 
last assignment was as Operations 
Officer on the staff of Submarine 


Flotilla Two in New London, Con- 
necticut. 

Capt. Domonic P. Sorce, USAF, 
completed a tour of duty in the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control 
Bureau and will join the Ist Aero- 
space Control Squadron in Colorado. 


Director General’s Office 


James W. Mackle has joined the 
Director General’s office as an Em- 
ployee-Management Relations Offi- 
cer. Mr. Mackle has had considerable 
experience in the labor-management 
field. Until recently he was with the 
General Services Administration as 
Director, Labor Relations and Em- 
ployee Relations Division. For the 
period June 1964 to November 1969, 
Mr. Mackle was Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Aerojet-General Corpora- 
tion; from January 1951 to June 
1964, he was an Industrial Relations 
Superintendent with Union Carbide 
Corporation. Mr. Mackle also served 
as an attorney with the National 
Labor Relations Board in Atlanta, 
Georgia, from January 1948 to De- 
cember 1950. He has other previous 
service with the Federal Government 
in the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the War Assets Administration, and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

James H. Morton, Staff Assistant, 
and Richard Owen, Chief of the Liai- 
son Staff (PER/CA/L) accompanied 
Director General Hall on his recent 
trip to Viet-Nam, Japan, Thailand, 











GUEST SPEAKER—Robert S. Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
was a recent guest speaker on “Overseas Mission.” The half-hour, weekly public 
affairs-educational program is presented by WAMU-FM of The American University 
in Washington in cooperation with AID and later rebroadcast by WAVA-FM. Shown 
left to right are Mr. Smith; Michael J. Marlow, Program Host for AID; Ross Mark, 
London Daily Express; Lucia Mouat, Christian Science Monitor; and William K. 
Wyant, Jr., St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Hong Kong, Taipei and the Philip- 
pines. 

Robert L. Brown, Chief of the 
Class FSO/FSR-3/FSSO-1 Office of 
Career Counseling and Assignments 
(PER/CA/III), departed on Febru- 
ary 4 for a month’s trip to ARA posts. 


Thomas M. Recknagel, Chief of 
PER/CA/II, began a month’s trip 
to ARA on February 12. They will 
discuss career assignments at the 
posts they visit. 

Stephen Campbell, former Consul 
General in Jerusalem, joined the 
Class I-II Office on February 7. 

Holly Gosewisch left her position 
as Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Director of Personnel for Recruit- 
ment to report to the Office of 
Women’s Affairs. 

Bonnie Gulli left the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service 
(BEX) for a new assignment in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

George Fourier left BEX to pro- 
ceed to a Consular position in 
Tehran. 

A lateral entry examining panel 
left for South America where 34 eli- 
gible candidates were to be examined. 
The panelists are John Stutesman, 
Deputy Director of Personnel for 


It is well established today that 
physical fitness is an essential quality 
for anyone desiring to make the most 
of himself and his life. 





TRIPLE AWARD WINNER—George A. Lincoln, Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, Executive Office of the President, left, congratulates FSO Christopher 
A. Norred, after presenting him with OEP’s Distinguished Service Award for his 
efforts as a Staff Officer in the Planning and Review Office and as Chief of the 
Exceptions and Exemptions Section during OEP’s stewardship last fall of President 
Nixon’s wage-price freeze. Mr. Norred, who also received the Department's Meri- 
torious Honor Award and a 25-year Length of Service Award, left in January on 


a new assignment in Venezuela. 
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Recruitment, and John Brogan. Trips 
to AF, NEA and EA posts are being 
planned, subject to the availability of 
funds. 

Junior officer oral examinations 
started January 31 and BEX panels 
will soon commence examining at 
convenient locations around the 
United States. 

Dr. George I. Mishtowt, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Medical Serv- 
ices (DG/MED), attended a one-day 
meeting of the Committee on Inter- 
national Program of the American 
Heart Association, held in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr. John L. Beahler, DG/MED, 
visited Denver to attend the Univer- 
sity of Colorado Post Graduate Med- 
ical Education Course on General 
Practice Review. 

Dr. Frank K. Johnson, DG/MED, 
attended a conference of the Amer- 
ican Association for International 
Educators in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

DG/MED is holding a series of 
“in house” training sessions to insure 
that Department of State physicians 
and nurses are current in the latest 
emergency cardiac and pulmonary 
resuscitation techniques. Dr. Joseph 
A. Romeo, Cardiology Consultant, is 
conducting the program. Demonstra- 
tion and training equipment has been 
provided by the Montgomery County 
Heart Association. 

A luncheon for physicians was 
hosted in cooperation with the Net- 


as 


work for Continuing Medical Edu- 
cation on February 8 in the Van 
Buren Room of the Department, 
Attending were physicians-educators 
from the Washington Hospital Cen- 
ter, Freedmen’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital and Prince George’s County 
Hospital. In addition to the luncheon 
program, a tour of the Diplomatic 
Reception Area was provided to the 
participants. 

Joining the DG/MED staff in Feb- 
ruary were Dr. David L. Kessler, Ex- 
amination Clinic; Leonard Gravett, 
from SCA; and Jane Thompson, from 
Rome. 

Bernard W. Bies departed DG/ 
MED for an assignment to Amman. 

Theodore Stein, AID, has been 
detailed to DG/MED to assist Dr. 
Frank K. Johnson with the Drug 
Abuse Program, Dr. F. Benedict 
Lanahan with the Alcohol Program, 
and Dr. H. Thomas Wiegert with 
DG/MED’s Training Programs at 
FSI. 


Nurse Traba Parks, transferring . 


from Djakarta to La Paz, was in 
DG/MED on consultation. Dr. David 
P. Hansford, from Pretoria, also 
visited DG/MED. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
discussed China at the Washington 
Journalism Center on January 4. On 
January 25 the Assistant Secretary 
briefed students from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy on the 
general situation in Southeast Asia. 
Ambassador Green discussed U.S. 
policy in Southeast Asia February 3 
at a luncheon meeting for the World 
Affairs Forum. He departed Washing- 
ton February 17 to accompany Presi- 
dent Nixon on his historic visit to 
China. Mr. Green, accompanied by 
Special Assistant Paul Cleveland, 
visited 13 other Asian capitals after 
the China trip. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Sullivan attended a four-day series 
of informal discussions sponsored by 
the World Business Council at Great 
Harbour Cay, Bahamas, January 19- 
23. On January 22 Ambassador Sulli- 
van conducted a discussion and ques- 
tion and answer period on “Recent 
East Asian Development and Current 
U.S. Policy.” From January 24 to 27 
Ambassador Sullivan discussed cur- 
rent U.S. policies in Southeast Asia 
at a series of dinner lectures and 
radio/television interviews, including 
the Los Angeles Club, The World 
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Affairs Council of Inland California, 
The Twilight Club of Pasadena, The 
World Affairs Council of San Fran- 
cisco, The Los Angeles Times Edi- 
torial Board, KNBC-TV—Los Ange- 
les, KCBS radio—San Francisco, and 
KGO-TV—San Francisco. On Janu- 
ary 28 Mr. Sullivan discussed “The 
Emerging Power Relationships in 
East Asia” at the National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Editors and 
Broadcasters. He participated in a 
panel on “Problems and Challenges 
in East Asia” at the Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference in Atlanta on 
February 9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Herman 
H. Barger spoke before the Philip- 
pine Chamber of Commerce in New 
York on January 19. On February 
3, Mr. Barger discussed U.S.-Japan 
trade relationships with a delegation 
of the League of Women Voters. 

Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel, 
Jr., has been designated Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary vice James M. Wil- 
son, Jr., who has been reassigned as 
Special Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

Frederick W. Flott, Special Assist- 
ant to Assistant Secretary Green, vis- 
ited a number of areas in East Asia 
between January 19 and February 9 
as Chairman of an Interagency Task 
Force studying certain aspects of the 
international narcotics problem. 

Shepard Lowman, Desk Officer for 
the Philippines, visited Manila for 
three weeks on TDY. 

John Dexter, Director for Thai- 
land-Burma, attentled the Paris meet- 
ing of the BRD Consultative Group 
for Thailand. 

Charles Daris, EA/LC, visited 
Saigon and Vientiane on an orienta- 
tion trip. 

Richard Usher, Director for the 
Philippines, attended a Philippine- 
American Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon in New York on January 
19, 

Deputy Ambassador Samuel Berg- 
er, Saigon, has been reassigned to 
the Bureau. 

Other EA assignments are as fol- 
lows: 

Richard W. Baker, III, FSI lan- 
guage training to Surabaya as Eco- 
nomic-Commercial Officer; Gordon 
J. DuGan, Guadalajara to Manila as 
Economic-Commercial Officer; Pa- 
tricia Bienvenue, Nairobi to Bangkok 
as Communications and Records 
(C&R) Officer; Vina R. Hall, Manila 
to Taipei as C&R Assistant; Kathleen 
McGuigan, Hong Kong to Dijakarta 
as Secretary; Maria Rodgers, Fort 
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PHNOM PENH—Miss Menh Kossiny, left, of the Khmer Classical Ballet Troupe, 
presents a souvenir to Mrs. Emory Swank, wife of the Ambassador, at the close 
of a reception hosted by the Swanks for the troupe members. Ambassador Swank, 
third from left, had presented the guests with photographs taken of them with 
President Nixon in Washington, D.C., during their recent tour. 


Lamy to Hong Kong as Secretary; 
William E. Beauchamp, Taipei to the 
Bureau. 

Harvey P. Clark, Jr., Vientiane to 
Bangkok as Political Officer; Paul W. 
Leinenbach, Economic-Commercial 
Officer, Tokyo, reassigned as Trade 
Promotion Officer there; A. Craig 
Murphy, Department to Vientiane as 
Political Officer; Thomas E. Cairns, 
Thomas E. Cusack, Edwin T. 
Menken and R. Bruce Soelberg, 
Frankfurt to Bangkok as Diplomatic 
Couriers; Burley P. Fuselier, Brussels 
to Saigon as Security Officer. 

Joseph E. Lake, Taichung language 
training to Taipei as Economic- 
Commercial Officer, Catherine C. 
Allen, Dhahran to Tokyo as Secre- 
tary; Barbara A. Gregory, Islamabad 
to Saigon as C&R Assistant; Russell 
M. Ikegami, Department to Vientiane 
as C&R Assistant; Terry A. Larson 
and Darrell L. Ward, Department to 
Manila and Saigon, respectively, as 
Communications Technicians. 

Josiah W. Bennett, Director, Viet- 
Nam Working Group, to Saigon as 
Minister for Political Affairs; Richard 
A. Calfee, Hamburg to Saigon as 
General Services Officer; Michael 


Smolik, to the Bureau as Post Man- 






agement Officer; Brian S. Kilpatrick, 
Department to Bangkok as Political 
Officer; Frances Bowers, Department 
to Bangkok as Secretary; Juanita 
Haar, New Delhi to Hong Kong as 
Secretary. 

Loretta Johnston, Rabat to Saigon 
as Secretary; Paul Merighi, Moscow 
to Saigon as C&R Officer; Rodney 
Painter, Brussels to Kuala Lumpur 
as C&R Assistant; Madeline Phil- 
lippe, Tripoli to Tokyo as Secretary; 
John Beshoar, Office of Public 
Affairs to the Office for Indonesia- 
Malaysia-Singapore Affairs as Eco- 
nomic Officer; and Laura Jean Johns- 
ton, Bamako to the Bureau as Secre- 
tary. 

Among those on consultation in 
the Bureau recently were: 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, 
Saigon, accompanied by Hawtherne 
Mills, Eva Kim, Bryan Flanagan, and 
MSG Clayton Cowart; Ambassador- 
Designate to Japan Robert S. Inger- 
soll; Richard H. Donald, Political 
Officer, Djakarta; Kenneth Stammer- 
man, Economic-Commercial Officer, 
Manila; Rudolph Soldan, en route to 
Manila as General Services Officer. 

Barbara J. Blume, en route to 
Hong Kong as Budget and Fiscal 





Officer; Drs. Francis Hughes and 
Arthur A. Hagelstein, en route to 
Djakarta; James B. Moran, Admin- 
istrative Officer, Saigon; David H. 
Kaeuper, en route to Manila as Con- 
sular Officer; Paul C. Bofinger, Bang- 
kok, en route to his new assignment 
at the New York Reception Center; 
and Calvin Mehlert, Saigon. 


Economic Affairs 


Sidney Weintraub, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for International Fi- 
nance and Development, attended a 
Foreign Policy Conference in Atlanta 
on February 9, where he delivered a 
speech on “Interaction Between For- 
eign and Domestic Economic Policy.” 
He also was interviewed by the edi- 
trial writer for the Atlanta Journal 
for a column to appear in that paper, 
and taped an interview with the Pro- 
gram and News Director of WETV. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Atlanta Chapter of the United Na- 
tions Association, the League of 
Women Voters of Georgia, and the 
Southern Council on International 
and Public Affairs. 

Bruce C. Ladd, Jr., Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Commercial Affairs 
and Business Activities, attended the 
Western Regional Meeting of the 
Special Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Opinion, held in San Francisco on 
January 24. Mr. Ladd briefed the 
participants on the Administration’s 
trade policy. 

On February 8, Mr. Ladd spoke 
informally on international economic 
policy matters at a luncheon meeting 
in New York of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s International In- 
surance Advisory Council. He ex- 
plained to the group the State De- 
partment’s great interest in assisting 
U.S. business abroad and particularly 
of our interest in providing Foreign 
Service Officers with actual business 
experience. Several of those at the 
meeting responded affirmatively to 
the suggestion that they consider tak- 
ing a Foreign Service officer into their 
business for the purpose of giving 
him a broad understanding of the 
problems of doing business overseas. 

Bert W. Rein, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Transportation and 
Telecommunications, led a U.S. Dele- 
gation in the third round of negotia- 
tions in Washington with Iran for 
a new air transport agreement. Paul 
J. Glasoe, Aviation Negotiations Di- 
vision, assisted Mr. Rein. The talks, 
held February 1-11, were recessed to 
permit the Iranians to review a US. 
p-oposal. 


The Director of the Office of Avia- 
tion, John S. Meadows, chaired a 
U.S. Delegation in a series of aviation 
talks in the South Pacific with Fiji, 
Australia and New Zealand from 
January 26 to February 18. The 
negotiations were held principally to 
reach understandings for charter air 
services in the South Pacific. Al- 
though substantial progress was 
made, a further round of talks will be 
necessary. 

An exploratory round of discus- 
sions was held with Canadian officials 
in the Department, February 14-17, 
looking to a bilateral charter air serv- 
ices agreement. Further talks will be 
held in three or four months. Michael 
H. Styles, Chief, Aviation Negotia- 
tions Division, was chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation, assisted by John H. 
Moore of the same Division. 

Joseph B. Kyle, Director of the 
Office of International Commodities, 
attended two meetings sponsored by 
the organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development in Paris, 
January 24-27. The meeting of both 
the Trade Committee Working Party 
and that of the Joint Working Party 
dealt with the proposed position of 
the OECD on commodity issues for 
the upcoming UNCTAD-III confer- 
ence. 

From January 28 to February 2, 
Mr. Kyle consulted with members of 
the U.S. Mission in Geneva on 
UNCTAD-III. During the period, 
February 13-16, Mr. Kyle attended 
a meeting of the Working Party on 
Sulfur in Ottawa. The spokesmen for 
the seven governments represented at 
this meeting agreed to propose to 
their governments that a Third Inter- 
national Meeting on Sulfur be con- 
vened during the summer of 1972. 
In addition, an agenda for the sum- 
mer meeting was adopted by the 
Working Party. 

The Chief of the Tropical Products 
Division, John Ingersoll, accompa- 
nied Julius L. Katz, then Acting As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, to the annual convention of the 
National Coffee Association in Boca 
Raton, Florida, January 29 to Febru- 
ary 3. While there, Mr. Ingersoll at- 
tended the Association’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee meeting and dis- 
cussed problems of mutual interest 
with representatives of the coffee pro- 
ducing countries. 

Mr. Ingersoll also headed the U.S. 
Delegation, which included Edward 
Cohen of the Tropical Products Divi- 
sion, to UNCTAD-sponsored consul- 
tations in Geneva, January 10-21, on 
a proposed International Cocoa 


Agreement. Following the meeting, 
attended by representatives of 1] 
cocoa producing and 11 cocoa con- 
suming countries, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of UNCTAD announced the 
convening of cocoa negotiating con- 
ferences in Geneva in March and 
July. 

A delegation from the Mexican 
Government met in Washington with 
a U.S. Interagency Delegation headed 
by Harry M. Phelan, Chief of the 
Fibers and Textiles Division, during 
the period, February 7-17. An agree- 
ment was reached providing for cer- 
tain administrative adjustments in the 
existing U.S.-Mexico Bilateral Cotton 
Textile Agreement. 

Robert B. Wright, Director, Of- 
fice of East-West Trade, participated 
in a seminar on Trade with the USSR 
on February 1 as part of the annual 
meeting of the National Tool, Die 
and Precision Machining Association 
in Miami. The seminar included a re- 
port to the membership by the six 
association members who constituted - 
a recent trade mission to the USSR, 
and a discussion of the projects in 
which the Soviets have expressed a 
special interest. 

Special Assistant Ronald A. Webb, 
Office of Maritime Affairs, was the 
U.S. Representative at a meeting in 
Paris, December 16, of the OECD 
Maritime Transport Committee’s Spe- 
cial Group on UNCTAD. The meet- 
ing was devoted to coordination of 
OECD member country positions for 
forthcoming UNCTAD meetings on 
shipping. Mr. Webb was also the U.S. 
Representative at the meeting in 
Geneva of the Working Group on In- 
ternational Shipping Legislation of 
UNCTAD, January 5-18. The dis- 
cussion at the Working Group re- 
volved around ocean liner conference 
practices and the demand of the 
developing countries for an interna- 
tional code of conduct for confer- 
ences. Mr. Webb subsequently at- 
tended a meeting of the OECD 
Maritime Transport Committee in 
Paris on January 20 and 21. 

Richard T. Black, E/TD, repre- 
sented the United States at the First 
Meeting of the Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Telecommunications Conference, 
held in Caracas, February 2-4. The 
Committee, which is a nine-member 
body, will meet annually during the 
four year period between Inter- 
American Telecommunications Con- 
ferences under the aegis of the Orga- 
nization of American States. Consist- 
ent with U.S. objectives, the Meeting 
formulated the work programs of the 
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several technical committees charged 
with development of the inter-Ameri- 
can telecommunications network. 
The following persons have en- 
tered on duty: William Polik, in the 
Office of Business Protection, and 
William L. Gallagher, in the Avia- 
tion Programs & Policy Division. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., moderated a panel discus- 
sion, February 8, on “The Social 
Responsibility of Business” at the 
White House Conference on .“The 
Industrial World Ahead: A Look at 
Business in 1990.” The Conference 
was held at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Richardson and USIA Direc- 
tor Frank Shakespeare co-hosted a 
reception in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room on February 16 for partici- 
pants in the European Journalist 
Tour. The 20 newsmen were begin- 
ning a month-long U.S. visit under 
joint White House-State-USIA spon- 
sorship. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Fred- 
erick Irving is recuperating from suc- 
cessful surgery to repair a ruptured 
spinal disk. 

On January 31, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William B. Jones attended 
a luncheon with members of the 
COSERV Executive Board at the 
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Reich Meets With 


Alan Reich, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, recently met with members 
of the Advisory Committee for the 
Preparation of the Black College 
Directory for Foreign Students and 
Scholars. 

Shown at the meeting with Mr. 
Reich are, left to right: 
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Meridian House Foundation. Mr. 
Jones attended a reception on Feb- 
ruary 2 in honor of Youth for 
Understanding, an organization which 
cooperates with the Department in 
conducting high school student ex- 
change programs. The _ reception, 
hosted by Congressman Marvin Esch 
(R-Mich.), was held at the Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 

On February 8 at the Embassy 
Row Hotel, Mr. Jones attended a 
panel discussion on interagency co- 
ordination, chaired by Commissioner 
of Education Sidney P. Marland, for 
members of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education. At a coffee 
reception in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room on February 17, Mr. Jones 
gave the welcoming address to a 
group of 75 foreign teachers and 
school administrators who were in 
Washington for an evaluation at the 
conclusion of their 180-day educa- 
tional development program. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich hosted a luncheon meeting for 
representatives from the YMCA’s 
International Division in New York, 
February 7. Mr. Jones and several 
Bureau representatives also attended 
the meeting to discuss YMCA and 
CU-sponsored exchange programs. 

Mr. Reich hosted a luncheon meet- 
ing on February 11 for 17 leaders 
of private organizations with active 
international exchange programs. 

Peter Solmssen, Officer in Charge 


James R. Smothers, Jr., Director, 
Educational Services, United Negro 
College Fund; Linda A. Reed, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, National As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA) Field Service Program; 
Ernest J. Wilson, Director, Foreign 
Student Service, Howard University; 


of Middle America Programs, Office 
of Inter-American Programs, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the meeting of the Inter-American 
Council for Science, Education and 
Culture, Organization of American 
States, held in Panama, January 31 
to l‘ebruary 5. He served as the offi- 
cial U.S. representative to the meet- 
ing of Committee IV (Culture). 
Following the meeting in Panama, 
Mr. Solmssen visited posts in Trini- 
dad, Guyana, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
where he met with Embassy officials 
and others concerned with CU ex- 
change programs in those countries. 
He returned to the U.S. on February 
18. 

Francis B. Tenny, Director, Office 
of East Asian and South Pacific Pro- 
grams, chaired a panel discussion at 
a seminar on U.S.-Japan political, 
security and cultural relations at 
Japan House in New York City, 
February 4 and 5. The seminar was 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute and the Japan Society. 

James Hoyt, Special Assistant for 
Cultural Affairs to the Ambassador 
to Japan, arrived in the Department 
February 14 on temporary duty to 
serve as Deputy Coordinator for the 
Sixth U.S.-Japan Conference on Edu- 
cational and Cultural Interchange to 
be held April 3-7 in Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

John M. Dennis, Deputy Director, 








dvisers on Preparing Black College Directory 


Katherine C. Bang, Director, NAFSA 
Field Service Program; G. L. Wash- 
ington, President and Executive Di- 
rector, College Service Bureau, Inc.; 
Mr. Reich; Helen Dillion, College 
Service Bureau, Inc., Recording Sec- 
retary; and Mariada C. Bourgin, Pro- 
gram Officer, Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 


Office of Eastern European Programs, 
visited Chicago, February 12-14, in 
conjunction with the visit there of 
the Osipov Balalaika Orchestra. 

Margaret V. Taylor, Program Offi- 
cer, Office of Western European 
Programs, has begun Indonesian 
language training at FSI. Following 
the course, Miss Taylor will be as- 
signed to Djakarta as Director of the 
Binational Center. 

La Verne White, formerly assigned 
to the Office of Refugee and Migra- 
tion Affairs, has returned to the De- 
partment as a secretary in CU’s 
Office of Public Information and 
Reports. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary George 
S. Springsteen chaired the U.S. nego- 
tiating team on the draft US.- 
Canadian Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement in Washington, February 
3 and 4. W. M. Johnson, Director 
for Canadian Affairs, (CAN), and 
Edward V. Nef, CAN, also partici- 
pated in the session and in meetings 
of several technical subgroups during 
the following two weeks. 

On February 3, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Russell Fessenden spoke 
on U.S.-European Relations at a 
Conference for Business Executives 
on Federal Government Operations, 
sponsored by the Brookings Institu- 
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tion at the Dupont Plaza Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. 

Jacob D. Beam, Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. arrived in Washington 
on February 8 to attend memorial 
services for Ambassador Llewellyn 
E. Thompson. While here, Ambas- 
sador Beam consulted with the Sec- 
retary, the Under Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs Martin 
J. Hillenbrand, and other officials in 
the Department. 

Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr., 
consulted in Washington, February 
6-11, while on a private visit to the 
U.S. from his post in Luxembourg. 
In addition to meeting with the 
Secretary, the Ambassador had talks 
with Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
Stans, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
David Cooke, Ambassador William 
Eberle and White House officials 
concerned with international eco- 
nomic and narcotics questions. 

Ambassador to Romania Leonard 
C. Meeker was in the Department 
on consultations during the period 
January 31 through February 4, fol- 
lowing which he returned to Bucha- 
rest. 

Ambassador to the Netherlands J. 
William Middendorf, II, was in Wash- 
ington, January 25-27, accompanying 
Dutch Prime Minister Barend W. 
Biesheuvel. The Prime Minister called 
on the President and was entertained 
at lunch by the Secretary on January 
26. Ambassador Middendorf also 


mate 


BRUSSELS—George S. Vest, left, Chargé d’Affaires of the U.S. Mission to NATO, 
presents the Department's Superior Honor Award, for outstanding contributions to 
management reform, to J. Brayton Redecker, Executive Officer of USNATO. 


consulted with Secretary of Com- 
merce Stans during his visit. 

Ambassador Adolph W. Schmidt, 
Canada, visited Washington, Febru- 
ary 16 and 17, for a two-day con- 
ference on U.S.-Canadian relations 
sponsored by Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Ambassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
February 14 as Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. Ambassador Sherer, 
who returned from his previous post 
at Conakry, Guinea, in December, 
has been in the Department on con- 
sultations during January and Feb- 
ruary. He planned to leave for 
Prague in early March. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 
took his oath of office as the new 
Ambassador to Belgium in_ the 
presence of Under Secretary John 
N. Irwin, II, Belgian Ambassador 
Walter Loridan, and other guests in 
Mr. Irwin’s office on February 18. 

Minister Rufus Z. Smith, Ottawa, 
visited Washington on consultation, 
January 30 to February 2. 

Emerson M. Brown, Economic 
Counselor, Ottawa, was in Washing- 
ton, January 26 and 27, for US- 
Canadian trade negotiations. 

CAN Director Johnson and C. 
Michael Schneider, CAN, partici- 
pated in a meeting of the US- 
Canadian Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, February 21-25. 

George W. Landau, Director for 
Spanish and Portuguese Affairs 
(SPP), addressed the Negotiations 
Course of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, February 16. He spoke about 
the Spanish and Portuguese base 
negotiations. 

Sven Groennings, officer-in-charge 
of the Policy Planning Staff, RPM, 
lectured at the National War College, 
January 13, on Scandinavian defense; 
at the U.S. Naval Academy, January 
17, on civil-military relations; and 
at the U.S. Civil Service Commission’s 
Executive Seminar, Kings Point, New 
York, January 24, on EUR policy 
planning. 

Samuel Bartlett, RPM, accom- 
panied a delegation of Congressmen 
from the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and House Appropria- 
tions Committee on a study mission 
in Europe and Turkey, January 5- 
21. The delegation, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Benjamin 
S. Rosenthal (D.-N.Y.), made stops 
in Copenhagen, Vienna, Istanbul, 
Madrid, Luxembourg and Brussels. 

Abraham Katz, Director—OECD, 
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PERSONNEL OPERATIONS COURSE—Students who attended the course January 10-28 are shown, seated left to right: 
Theresa Womack, Arlene Gemmil, Jo Ann Arzt, Helen P. La Roche; standing: Edwin Brawn, Ronald Main, Oliver Garza, 
Thomas Robinson, James Cokes, Ronald Rabens, James Seyster, Robert Arthur, Leroy Simpkins, Theodore Villinski, and 
Eugene S. Szopa, Coordinator, Administrative Training Area. Absent: John Clare, Rhoda Weinstein, and Thomas Widenhouse. 


European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (RPE), 
was in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Feb- 
tuary 14 and 15, where he spoke to 
officers of the First National Bank 
of Milwaukee, to the Editorial Board 
of the Milwaukee Journal, to uni- 
versity students and community par- 
ticipants in one of a lecture series 
at the Institute of World Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and appeared 
on “Television News” on station 
WISN, Milwaukee. 

On February 15, Jack F. Matlock, 
Director for Soviet Union Affairs 
(SOV), was in Greensboro, N.C., to 
address the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural and Technical State University’s 
Adult Education Great Decisions 
Series on “The Soviet Union and the 
U.S.: Toward Negotiation or Con- 
frontation?” 

Jack Perry, officer in charge of 
Multilateral Political Relations, SOV, 
spoke on three Georgia campuses, 
February 10 and 11. On February 
10 he spoke to a convocation and 
luncheon at Wesleyan College in 
Macon. On the afternoon of that 
day, he met with the seminar of 
Ambassador Walter Dowling at 
Mercer University, also in Macon. 
On February 11 he spoke to four 
audiences at Armstrong College in 
Savannah and recorded a television 
program. 

Walter F. X. Collopy, Economic 
Officer, Ottawa, was on temporary 
duty in CAN, January 24 to Feb- 
tuary 5. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
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visited the Bureau during December 
and January: James Swihart, Belize 
to Belgrade; Charles Carson, Seville 
to Naples; and Robert Cayer, Naples 
to Rabat. 

Also visiting the Bureau were 
Irene Bauer, Moscow, and J. Harlan 
Southerland, Bonn, who were on 
home leave and return status. 

Other visitors included Donald 
Lautz, Naples to Mexico City; Harry 
Cook, Bucharest to Department; 
and Kathleen Menche, Bogota to 
Madrid. 


Foreign Service Institute 


William D. Broderick has been 
named Dean of the School of Pro- 


fessional Studies at FSI and will 
report for duty on April 17. Mr. 
Broderick is presently serving as 
Country Director of the Office of 
Caribbean Affairs, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Charles H. Pletcher has joined 
the staff of the Foreign Affairs Ex- 
ecutive Seminar, serving as a State 
Faculty Advisor. Mr. Pletcher served 
previously as International Relations 
Officer in the Office of the Director 
for Southern African Affairs, Bureau 
of African Affairs. 

Lawrence Saponari transferred 
from the FSI Payroll Office to the 
staff of the Budget and Management 
Office. 

New to the FSI staff are Lore 
Gertrude Michael, a German Lan- 
guage Instructor, and Robert Allen, 
School of Language Studies. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Thomas McElhiney, Inspector 
General, chaired a series of orienta- 
tion briefings held in January for the 
overseas Foreign Service Inspectors. 
The Inspectors met with Secretary 
Rogers and other principal officers 
of the Department during the course 
of their activities. The inspection 
teams departed in early February on 
their various overseas assignments. 

Robert Foulon, Director, Domestic 
and Functional Evaluation Staff 
(IG/DF), and Foreign Service In- 
spector Edward M. Rowell consulted 
in Ottawa, February 13-16. They are 
undertaking a special survey on the 
problem of conducting the many 
facets of U.S. relations with Canada. 

Robert Service, an Inspector on 
the S/IG staff, was a member of the 
inspection team which inspected the 
Embassy in Guatemala in February. 

Robert Granick, Executive Officer 
of S/IG, attended the Hearing and 
Grievance Examiner Course offered 
by the Civil Service Commission, 
January 19-21. 

Robert Funseth, formerly Coor- 
dinator of Cuban Affairs, and An- 
drew G. Thoms, formerly with the 
Office of Strategic and General Re- 
search in INR, recently joined IG/ 
DF as Foreign Service Inspectors. 

Angela Sullivan, IG/DF, attended 
an FSI course on effective writing, 
held January 13-27. 

Frederick Elfers, Office of Over- 
seas Evaluation, left on detail to 
participate in the inspection of U.S. 
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KINSHASA—During a visit to Kivu Province in eastern Zaire, Ambassador Sheldon 


B. Vance visited the fishing village of Vitshumbi on Lake Edward. Here, the Am- 
bassador, wearing cap at left, feeds the village’s pet “wild” elephant as Political 
Counselor Charles C. Flowerree holds the animal's tusk. 


posts in Iran during February and 
March. 


Intelligence and Research 


Leonard Weiss, Deputy Director 
for Functional Research, chaired a 
conference on “Implications of EC 
Monetary Policy for the United 
States.” 

Irwin M. Tobin, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe (RSE), 
consulted with Cabinet Office and 
Foreign Office officials in London fol- 
lowing his attendance at a Ditchley 
Park Anglo-American Conference on 
“Bases of Foreign Policy.” 

Martha Mautner, RSE, lectured at 
the Army War College on “East 
Germany and Ostpolitik.” 

Robert A. Peck, RSE, spoke on the 
Soviet Union at the University of 
Tennessee in Martin, Tennessee. 

Igor Belousovitch, Donald E. 
Graves and Richard A. Christensen, 
RSE analysts, participated in an FSI 
panel discussion on _ international 
communism. 

Robert T. Willner, RSE, attended 
a course at FSI on the New Left. 

Curtis F. Jones, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
represented NEA at the fourth meet- 
ing of the Columbia University Sem- 
inar on the Middle East. Abdul 


Hamid Sharaf, Jordanian Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., led the discussion. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
attended a meeting in New York of 
the University Consortium for World 
Order Studies, a new group which 
will be undertaking a number of inter- 
university programs. 

Mr. Platig; William J. Trainor, 
Deputy Director, Research, Coordi- 
nation and Management (XR); and 
Idris Rossell, Chief, Academic Rela- 
tions-Documentation Division (XR), 
briefed a group of economists in the 
Department as part of the Scholar- 
Diplomat program. Earlier, Mr. 
Trainor visited the faculties at Har- 
vard Business School, M.I.T., and 
Tufts. 

Mr. Platig and Robert Crane, 
DDC, participated in a workshop at 
Ohio State University on “Knowledge 
Transfer into Foreign Policy.” 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popula- 
tion Matters, and J. Wesley Adams, 
Senior Program Officer of the Office 
of External Research (XR), co- 
chaired a conference on “Effects of 
Rapid Population Growth on Polliti- 
cal Change in the LDC’s.” 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Inter- 
national Political Affairs Division of 
the Office of Strategic and General 
Research (RSG), lectured to the 
Western European Course at the For- 


eign Service Institute on “Western 
European Communism in Transi- 
tion.” He also participated in the 
SAIS-Ford Foundation - sponsored 
Airlie House Conference on inter- 
relations of the Soviet Union, China 
and the United States. 

Philip J. Wolfson, Chief of the 
Politico-Military Affairs Division, 
RSG, served as Acting Chairman of 
Area Studies Course on Westem 
Europe at FSI. 

Leicester W. Cook, RSG, visited 
the White Sands Missile Range and 
the Army Air Defense Center at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, for briefings and orien- 
tation on U.S. weapon systems. 

John H. Kelly, formerly assigned 
to the Air Force Staff College, has re- 
placed Andrew Thoms in RSG. Mr. 
Thoms has been assigned to S/IG, 

Nancy E. Bateman, of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), made a speaking 
tour of five Alabama colleges, lectur- 
ing on the People’s Republic of 
China. 

REA analyst David M. Walker. 
discussed North Viet-Nam at the 
Southeast Asia Area Studies Course 
at FSI. 

Frederick C. Ashley, REA, lec- 
tured on the Khmer Republic at FSI. 

James* K. Connell, formerly as- 
signed to Reykjavik, has joined the 
staff of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Western Europe (REU). 

Alan H. Bergstrom, from Khar- 
toum, has reported for duty in the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa (RAF). 

Herbert Spielman, of the Office of 
the Assistant Deputy Director of Sci- 
ence Affairs (DFR/SA), has been 
assigned to NATO at Brussels. 

Richard Bogosian, RSG; Norman 
C. LaBrie, REA; and E. Mark 
Linton, RAF, have been assigned to 
FSI for economic training. 

Raymond C. Jorgenson, of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
American Republics (RAR), gave 
lectures and participated in campus 
discussion groups at several colleges 
and universities in Texas and New 
Mexico, including the University of 
Texas, College of Santa Fe and Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Timothy Gardner, the son of James 
R. Gardner, of the Office of the Dep- 
uty Director for Coordination, fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps when 
he won a Rhodes Scholarship in 
December. The elder Gardner, who 
won his Scholarship in 1937, at- 
tended Swarthmore College, the same 
school from which his son was grad- 
uated in 1970. 
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Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer presented awards to the fol- 
lowing recipients in a ceremony held 
on January 31: Sean Holly, Superior 
Honor Award for courage in the 
face of death while being held pri- 
soner by terrorists in Guatemala; 
H. Andre Weismann, Meritorious 
Honor Award for superior perform- 
ance as an Acting Deputy Chief of 
Mission for an entire year; and James 
G. Joyce, Meritorious Honor Award 
for devotion to duty with outstanding 
service to the Government. Mr. 
Meyer also presented length-of- 
service awards to George Monsma, 
USOAS, 35 years, and David Cox, 
APU, 10 years. Mr. Monsma was 
also cited as a two gallon blood 
donor. 

Mr. Meyer visited London to at- 
tend a conference with British Gov- 
ernment officials on British-Caribbean 
policy. He was accompanied by 
William Broderick, Country Direc- 
tor, Office of Caribbean Affairs 
(CAR). 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
Hugh Crimmins addressed the Na- 
tional Foreign Policy Conference for 
Editors and Broadcasters on Janu- 
ary 28. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Daniel 
§zabo participated in a meeting of 
the Special Committee on Member- 
ship of the Board of Governors of 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB), held in Brasilia, Janu- 
ary 24 and 25. He also visited 
Guatemala and Colombia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
A. Hurwitch participated in a panel 
at the Center for Inter-American Re- 
lations in New York City. Mr. Hur- 
witch also was principal speaker at 
a luncheon of the Cleveland Council 
on World Affairs. 

Jack Heller, Director, Office of 
Development Programs (LA/DP), 
addressed a Partners of the Ameri- 
cas Workshop on January 24 in 
Washington, D.C. 

Here on consultation recently were 
Ambassadors Henry E. Catto, Jr., 
El Salvador, the last week of Jan- 
uary; Robert McClintock, Venezuela, 
February 3-5; Leonard Saccio, Co- 
lombia, here January 24-28 before 
returning to Bogota after a month’s 
leave in the United States; and 


William M. Rountree, Brazil. 

James A. Dibrell, former Counse- 
lor for Administration at Santiago, 
visited ARA-LA/MGT in connection 
with his retirement from the Foreign 
Service. His successor in Santiago, 
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Kenneth O. Harris, consulted with 
management officials prior to his de- 
parture for post. 

Wendell Pike, former Administra- 
tive Officer at Tegucigalpa, consulted 
in ARA-LA/MGT prior to taking 
home leave and beginning his assign- 
ment in Brasilia. 

Ambassador David H. Ward, 

Richard B. Finn and John P. Sheffey 
visited Panama to present negotiating 
credentials to the President of Pan- 
ama and to attend meetings with 
officials of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. 
‘ John Karkashian, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Bolivia-Chile Affairs (BC), rep- 
resented the Bureau in meetings at 
Paris in early February, among 
major creditors of Chile on the 
Chilean request to reschedule its ex- 
ternal debt. Mr. Karkashian began 
a two-week orientation trip to Chile 
and Bolivia in mid-February. 

Richard Frederick, Chief of Boli- 
vian Development Affairs, spent three 
weeks in La Paz beginning in late 
January. 

Jack Binns, ARA/NSC/IG, par- 
ticipated in the FSI course on Nego- 
tiations, February 14-18. 
~ Richard Hines, Desk Officer for 
Nicaragua and British Honduras, 
visited Managua, Tegucigalpa and 
Belize for talks, January 18-30. 

Robert Funseth, Coordinator of 


Cuban Affairs (CCA), has been 
named a Foreign Service Inspector 
on the Domestic and Functional 
Evaluation staff of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Service. Joseph 
Norbury has been named Acting 
Coordinator of Cuban Affairs. 

J. T. Rogers, Director of the Of- 
fice of Regional Economic Policy 
(ECP), attended the meeting of Gov- 
ernment Experts on Export Promo- 
tion at Bogota, February 6-12, as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation of 
the Special Committee for Consulta- 
tion and Negotiation, IA/ECOSOC. 

Diego Asencio was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation prior to assum- 
ing new duties as Counselor for 
Political Affairs at Brasilia. 

W. Douglas McLain, Jr., Political 
Officer in the Office of Brazilian 
Affairs (BR), participated in a con- 
sultant panel on Brazil, February 7 
and 8, at the Army War College, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Charles Stockman, Deputy Direc- 
tor, North Coast Affairs, returned on 
February 2 from a brief orientation 
and consultation trip to Colombia 
and Venezuela. 

John Drake, an international re- 
lations student at American Uni- 
versity, joined the Venezuelan Desk 
staff in January for a four month 
work-study program. . 

Margo Kranz, Chief, Colombia De- 
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HONORED—Assistant Secretary Charles A. Meyer is shown with Mr. and Mrs. Sean 


M. Holly and family after presenting Mr. Holly with the Department's Superior 
Honor Award for “courage, composure and presence of mind in the face of death, 
while being held prisoner by terrorists in Guatemala, which reflected great honor 
on himself and the Service to which he belongs.” 











velopment Affairs, returned to her 
office after a month of jury duty. 
William Broderick, Country Direc- 


tor, Office of Caribbean Affairs 
(CAR), visited Nassau January 30 
to February 1 for consultations with 
Consul General Moncrieff Spear. 

Paul F. Canney, Assistant Director 
for Political Affairs, CAR, was a 
Department of State participant in 
Exercise Escort Tiger XI, a political- 
military live free play command post 
operation conducted on Vieques Is- 
land, Puerto Rico, February 1-11. 

William P. Kelly, Chief, Political 
Affairs, Guyana, Surinam and Nether- 
lands Antilles, visited Georgetown, 
Paramaribo and Curacao during 
January on orientation and consul- 
tation. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel De 
Palma was one of the speakers at 
the Foreign Policy Conference for 
Editors and Broadcasters held at the 
Department, January 27 and 28. On 
February 11, Mr. De Palma was the 
principal speaker at the Charles W. 
Woodward High School seminar on 
“Problems of the Twentieth Century.” 
Mr. De Palma also gave the opening 
address at the Ninth North American 
Invitational Model United Nations 
held at the Shoreham Hotel, Febru- 
ary 17-20. On January 26 he spoke 
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to a group of 60 graduate students 
from the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. 

Don R. Torrey, Special Assistant 
for Public Affairs, spoke to a group 
of students from Newberry College, 
South Carolina, on January 18 in 
the Department. 

Frederick J. O. Blachly, Deputy 
Public Affairs Officer, spoke to a 
group of students from Towson State 
College, Maryland, on January 19. 
On February 18, Mr. Blachly ad- 
dressed students who were partici- 
pating in the Model United Nations 
held at Georgetown University and 
to another group from the George- 
town University Teachers Institute. 

John W. McDonald, Jr., Coor- 
dinator for Multilateral Development 
Programs (IO/CMD), spoke at the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in At- 
lantic City on February 16. 

William M. Kerrigan, Chief, Pro- 
grams, Operations and Evaluation 
Division, CMD; Richard L. Spring, 
CMD; and Douglas G. Marshall, 
CMD, were members of the USS. 
Delegation to the 13th United Na- 
tions Development Program Govern- 
ing Council which met in New York, 
January 12-28. On February 24, Mr. 
Kerrigan addressed a seminar on 
economic development at the State 
University, Plattsburg, New York. 

Kathleen Bell, Director, UN Sys- 
tem Coordination Staff (UN/COR), 
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ADDIS ABABA—Ambassador George Bush, U.S. Permanent Representative to the 


United Nations, right, addressed the Security Council’s special meeting here in 


early February. After the meeting Ambassador Bush visited eight African countries 


—The Sudan, Kenya, Zambia, Zaire, Gabon, Nigeria, Chad and Botswana—and 
conferred with their leaders to hear their views on world issues. 
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and Robert E. Allen, UN/COR, 
were in New York, February 8 and 
9, to consult with the U.S. Mission 
to the UN and the UN Secretariat 
on preparations for the forthcoming 
meetings of the Committee for Pro. 
gram and Coordination and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Reuben Lev, Office of UN Budg. 
etary and Administrative Policy 
Staff (UN/BAPS), was in New York, 
February 14-16, assisting the US, 
Expert Member of the UN Special 
Committee for the Review of the 
Salary System in an analysis of a 
report on government salaries in the 
countries in which UN Specialized 
Agencies are located. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 
The Chairman of the Secretary of 

State’s Advisory Committee on the 
1972 UN Conference on the Human 


Environment, Senator Howard H. 
Baker, Jr. (R.Tenn), met with the 


press on February 23 at the Depart-. 


ment to announce the schedule of 
regional hearings to be conducted in 
six major U.S. cities in March of 
1972. The purpose of these hearings 
is to gather views and information 
which will help develop the U.S. role 
in this first international conference 
geared at improving the Human En- 
vironment. The conference is to be 
held in Stockholm, Sweden in June 
of 1972. 

On February 24, the Department 
announced (Press Release No. 49) 
the publication of the Stockholm Con- 
ference documents which are now 
available for public dissemination. 
The documents are divided into three 
sections which may be ordered sep- 
arately, or the complete set may be 
purchased for $12.00. 

Christian A. Herter, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Director, 
Office of Environmental Affairs, rep- 
resented SCI at the OECD meeting 
in Paris, and conferred with Embassy 
officials in London and Bonn on the 
forthcoming Stockholm Conference, 
February 5-16. Henry Brodie, of the 
same office, accompanied Mr. Herter. 

Jay Blowers, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, attended the meeting 
of the Great Lakes Basin Commis- 
sion at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Febru- 
ary 15 and 16. On February 24, Mr. 
Blowers addressed the Louisville 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
the subject of the UN Conference on 
the Human Environment. 

Donovan Q. Zook, Director, Office 
of Atomic Energy Affairs (SCI/AE), 
was in London, March 4-7, for con- 
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sultations with U.K. and Embassy 
officials pertaining to safeguards 
matters. 

H. Daniel Brewster, Deputy Di- 
rector for Programs, SCI/AE, rep- 
resented SCI at the IAEA Board of 
Governors meeting in Vienna, Febru- 
ary 29 to March 4. 

Robert L. Loftness, Deputy Di- 
rector for Technology, SCI/AE, at- 
tended the meeting of the U.S. Na- 
tional Committee of the World En- 
ergy Conference held in El Paso in 
early February. 

Robert F. Packard, Director, Office 
of Space and Atmospheric Science 
Affairs, served as an adviser at the 
meeting of the Joint U.S./European 
Working Group on development of 
the Space Transportation System, 
held in Paris, February 7-10. 

Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., Deputy Di- 
rector for Advanced Country Pro- 

ams, Office of General Scientific 
Affairs (SCI/SA), served as an alter- 
nate delegate on the U.S. Delegation 
to the NATO Science Committee 
Meeting in Brussels, February 3 and 
4. From March 3 to 15, Mr. Jenkins 
was in Moscow for talks regarding 
U.S./Soviet exchanges negotiations. 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Dep- 
uty Director for Polar and Technolog- 
ical Affairs, SCI/SA, served as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation at the 
London Conference on negotiations 
pertaining to a Convention to Protect 
Antarctic Seals, February 2-11. 

Joseph W. Scott, a retired Foreign 
Service Officer, was sworn-in on 
February 7 as a Consultant to SCI on 
Antarctic Affairs. 

Colin M. MacLeod, President, 
Oklahoma Medical Research Foun- 
dation and a long-time SCI Consult- 
ant, died in London on February 10 
after suffering a heart attack. Dr. 
MacLeod was the Chairman of the 
US. Delegation to the U.S.-Japan 
Cooperative Medical Science Com- 
mittee. 

Tammy Mewshaw, secretary to the 
Director, Office of General Scientific 
Affairs, resigned from the Depart- 
ment. She was replaced by Mary M. 
Frey, formerly with the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Florence Cooper has joined SCI 
in the Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs. Ernelle L. Ross has been trans- 
ferred from CU/EA to the Office of 
General Scientific Affairs. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Legal Adviser John R. Stevenson 
was in Caracas February 20-23 where 
he took part in a meeting sponsored 
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CITED—John R. Stevenson, Legal Adviser, right, recently presented the Department's 
Superior Honor Award to G. Jonathan Greenwald, L/NEA, for his contributions to 
the U.S. initiative to strengthen the basic international treaty controlling narcotic 
drugs. Mr. Greenwald, who joined the Department in 1969, has served as a member 
of U.S. delegations dealing with drugs. 


by the Law of the Sea Institute of the 
University of Rhode Island. He is 
also the U.S. Representative to the 
U.N. Seabed Committee meeting in 
New York from February 28 to 
March 31. The Seabed Committee is 
acting as a preparatory Committee 
for the 1973 U.N. Law of the Sea 
Conference and will have a second 
1972 session in July and August in 
Geneva. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Ocean Affairs, and 
Myron Nordquist, Attorney Adviser, 
L/OA, are also members of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Seabed Committee 
meeting. Lesley Anschutz, Carol 
Kramer and Karen Olewnick of L/ 
OA are providing secretarial assis- 
tance to the Delegation. Charles J. 
Pitman, Attorney-Adviser, L/OA, 
was a member of a delegation which 
went to Brazil for two weeks at the 
end of February to discuss fisheries 
matters. 

Carl Salans, Deputy Legal Adviser, 
will head the U.S. Delegation to the 
UNESCO Panel of Experts meeting 
in Paris, April 4-22. The Panel will 
be negotiating a convention to estab- 
lish a World Heritage Trust for the 
preservation of natural areas and cul- 
tural sites of universal value. In his 
Environmental Message of 1971 


President Nixon called for completion 


of such an international agreement, 
and it is hoped that this proposed 
Convention will be completed this 
year. 

Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, and Marie 
Morris are presently members of the 
United States Delegation to the 
United Nations Conference to Amend 
the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, 1961. The Conference was 
convened to strengthen international 
controls to prevent illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs, and is meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland, from March 6 
through March 24. 

Stephen Boyd and Jon Greenwald, 
L/NEA, participated recently in con- 
sultations with more than 40 States 
on proposals to amend the Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs. Mr. 
Greenwald was part of a Delegation 
headed alternately by Nelson Gross, 
S/NM, and William Cargo, S/PC, 
which in January visited Geneva for 
multilateral talks with 18 European, 
Asian and African States as well as 
Tehran, Cairo and Beirut for bilateral 
discussions. He also participated in 
discussions January 31 and February 
1 in the Department with 18 Latin 
American States. Mr. Boyd accom- 
panied Mr. Gross to London and 
Moscow in February and conducted 
additional discussions in Paris and 
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SIGNING CEREMONY —Israeli Ambassador Yitzhak Rabin and Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
Joseph J. Sisco, seated second and third from left, sign the PL 480 (Title 1) 1972 Sales Agreement between the United 
States and Israel. Also shown at the signing are, seated, Shimon Alexandroni, left, Economic Minister, Embassy of Israel, and 
Clarence D. Palmby, Assistant Secretary for International Affairs and Commodity Services, Department of Agriculture. 
Standing, left to right, are Curtis Farrar, Deputy Assistant Administrator, AID/ASIA/NE; Jane Tucker, AID/ASIA/NE; 
Minister Avner Idan, Embassy of Israel; Economic Counselor Menachem Naveh, Embassy of ‘Israel; William H. Whittington, 
L/T; Yeshayahu Laor, Supply Mission Director, Government of Israel; Clifford Pulvermacher, Department of Agriculture; Hal 
Norton, Department of Agriculture; Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Alfred L. Atherton, Jr.; 
and William Jennette, AID/FFP. The ceremony took place in the NEA Conference Room. 


Sofia. The consultations were prelim- 
inary to the plenipotentiary United 
Nations Conference to amend the 
Single Convention which met in 
Geneva March 6-24. 

Ronald F. Stowe, L/UNA, will ac- 
company Ambassador Franklin 
Haydn Williams, the President’s Per- 
sonal Representative for the Micro- 
nesian Political Status Negotiations, 
to Koror, Palau in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands for the next 
round of negotiations in late March. 
Mr. Stowe also provided legal coun- 
sel for the U.S. Delegation at the pre- 
ceding negotiating session held last 
fall at Maui, Hawaii. The principal 
aim of the negotiations is to agree on 
a new political relationship between 
the United States and Micronesia and 
to provide for the termination of their 
present status as a Trusteeship Ter- 
ritory. 

During February 4-6 Mr. Stowe at- 
tended a seminar on Earth Resources 
Satellites sponsored by the American 
Society of International Law and held 
at the University of Santa Clara in 
California. 

Julia W. Willis was a member of 
the United States Delegation to the 
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Special Committee on the Question 
of Defining Aggression. The Commit- 
tee met at United Nations Headquar- 
ters in New York City from January 
31 to March 3. 

Ronald J. Bettauer is a member of 
the United States Delegation to the 
Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations. The Commission is 
meeting from March 6 to April 7 
at United Nations Headquarters in 
New York City. 

Mark B. Feldman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
was in Mexico City from February 
28 to March 3 to confer with Em- 
bassy officials on problems dealing 
with the salinity of the Colorado 
River. 

Michael G. Kozak, attorney in L/ 
ARA, traveled to Panama for two 
weeks in February on matters relating 
to the drafting of a new Canal Treaty. 

H. Rowan Gaither, III (L/M/ 
SCA), headed the United States Dele- 
gation and initialed the text of a new 
extradition treaty with Australia. 
The negotiations were concluded in 
Canberra on February 23, 1972. Mr. 
Gaither also negotiated the extradi- 
tion treaty with Argentina which was 





signed by the Secretary of State and 
Ambassador Carlos Muniz on Jan- 
uary 21. 

Horace F. Shamwell, Jr., and Mark 
A. Spiegel, both of L/M/SCA, at- 
tended a seminar in government 
labor-management relations at St 
Petersburg, Florida, in mid-January. 

Harold S. Burman (L/M/SCA) 
addressed a panel of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
on problems of American schools} “ \ 
abroad during the AASA Convention 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Feb} 
ruary. 

Larry L. Pressler (L/M/SCA) 
spoke to college students at Colby, 
Bates and the University of Maine m 
late February on the work of the De 
partment and the Legal Adviser’s Of 
fice. 

Elizabeth G. Verille was designated 
Assistant Legal Adviser for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, effective 
March 6. 
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Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco - 
addressed the American Technioo} “*' 
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Society in Miami, February 5, speak- 
ing on current developments in the 
Middle East. He also participated in 
the Department’s Foreign Policy 
Seminar at Atlanta, February 9. 
Following that conference, he ad- 
dressed student groups at Georgia 
State University in Atlanta and at the 
University of Georgia in Athens. 

On February 14, Mr. Sisco spoke 
to the Board of Governors of B’Nai 
Brith at its meeting in Washington, 
D.C. 

Stanley Schiff, Director, Regional 
Affairs (NEA/RA), left for Tehran 
on February 11 to attend the re- 
gional meeting on Narcotics Control. 
He also conferred with Embassy 
officials in Amman, Beirut, Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. 

Peter Sutherland, Political/Eco- 
nomic Officer, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syrian Arab Republic, Iraq (NEA/ 
ARN), spoke to classes and public 
meetings during one-day campus 
visits to Briarcliff College, the College 
of White Plains, the College of In- 
surance and York College of the 
City College of New York during 
the period, February 8-11. He spoke 























ee: each time on “United States Foreign 
‘ INE, Policy in the Middle East.” 
’ gies, J. Thomas McAndrew, Political/ 


Economic Officer, Israel & Arab- 
Israel Affairs (NEA/IAI), recently 
participated in a foreign policy semi- 
nar sponsored by U.S. Representative 
David W. Dennis (R-Ind.) at Ball 
State University, Muncie, Indiana. 

On February 8, G. Norman Ander- 
son, Political /Economic Officer, Arab 
Republic of Egypt (NEA/EGY), 
addressed a meeting in Boston under 
the joint sponsorship of the Middle 
East Institute and the Boston World 
Affairs Council. His speaking topic 
was “The Arab Dimension” in a 
general survey of great powers in 
the Middle East. 

Visiting the Department on con- 
sultation recently were Ambassadors 
Kenneth B. Keating, India; Joseph S. 
Farland, Pakistan; Carol C. Laise, 
Nepal; and Minister Donald C. Ber- 
gus, then Principal Officer of the 
U.S. Interests Section at Cairo. 

Also here on consultation were 
George L. Warren, Political Officer, 
Athens; Bruce Beardsley, on trans- 
fer to Beirut as Consular Officer; 
Peter J. Kerkstra, Department to 
Nicosia as Telecommunications As- 
| sistant; David McClintock, Principal 

Officer, Sana’a, transferring to Am- 
man as Political Officer; James 
Magnor, Economic/Commercial Offi- 
cer, to Ankara from Asuncion; Louis 
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Russell, Administrative Assistant/ 
Communications and Records, to 
Adana from Danang; Joseph Saba, 
new appointee as Consular Officer, 
Kuwait; William P. Sims, Consular 
Officer, to Athens from Jerusalem; 
and Charlotte Stottman, Secretary, 
transferring from NEA/PAF to Is- 
lamabad. 

The following assignments were 
made within the Bureau: Evelyn 
Buursma, from Managua to NEA/ 
RA as Secretary; Margaret P. Do- 
herty, Djakarta to NEA/GRK as 
Secretary; Mary Lou Kerakos, NEA/ 
INC to NEA/IRN; Gertrude Delli- 
poala, NEA/IRN to NEA/ARP; 
Katherine Gathers, CA/SAS/NEA to 
NEA/IAI; and Diane MclIntyre, 
NEA/GRK to NEA/PAF. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Ronald I. Spiers, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), addressed the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity, during the School’s annual 
Washington trip, January 26. 

Thomas R. Pickering, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau, addressed the 
students of the Army War College at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 2, on “Foreign Internal De- 
fense.” Mr. Pickering also partici- 
pated in a dialogue sponsored by the 
Student Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Affairs at Manresa-on- 
Severn, Maryland, February 3-5. 

H. Donald Gelber, Political Ad- 
viser for the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, recently visited Greece, Turkey 
and the United Kingdom for consul- 
tations with Embassy officials and 
Naval officers. 

Robert T. Grey, Jr., PM/MAS, 
visited CINCPAC, the Philippines, 
Japan, the Khmer Republic, Thailand 





and Laos for consultations with 
Embassy officials. 

Leon Sloss, Director of PM/ISP, 
attended a conference at Airlie 
House, Virginia, February 17-20, on 
“National Strategy in a Decade of 
Change.” He presented a paper en- 
titled “The Changing Setting for U.S. 
Foreign Relations.” The conference, 
which brought together some 50 
scholars and government officials, 
was jointly sponsored by Stanford Re- 
search Institute and the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute. 

Dr. Stanley Falk, of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, has 
been detailed to PM for six months. 


Public Affairs 


The Office of Public Services’ 
Conferences Division held the first 
Regional Foreign Policy Conference 
of 1972 in Atlanta, Georgia, on Feb- 
ruary 9. The conference drew an 
overflow audience of some 600 civic 
and community leaders, educators, 
media representatives and others. A 
companion student conference at 
Georgia State University had a stand- 
ing-room-only crowd estimated at 
850. Assistant Secretary Joseph Sisco 
headed the slate of five Department 
speakers. Catherine Peterson, Con- 
ferences Division, was responsible for 
arrangements. : 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
D. Blair, Jr., participated in a panel 
on “The Search for Peace—Involving 
our Youth” at the National Conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic 
City on February 16. 

Rosemary O’Neill has left the Of- 
fice of Media Services, Public In- 
quiries Division, for assignment with 
the Junior Officer Complement. 

Gloria Lauriano has left the Office 
of Media Services, General Publica- 





“P’ BUREAU ALUMS—Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs John Richard- 
son, Jr., center, posed with former Assistant Secretaries for Public Affairs at a 
reception for participants in the Foreign Policy Conference for Editors and Broad- 
casters held recently. With him are, from left to right, Dixon Donnelley, Howland 
H. Sargeant, Andrew H. Berding and Roger W. Tubby, now Special Assistant to 
the Director of the Foreign Service Institute. 
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tions Division to accept an assignment 
on the Japanese Desk in the Bureau 
of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
She was replaced by Gloria Moore 
who had previously served on the 
Media Services staff. 

Susan Haufe has transferred from 
AF/EX to the Public Inquiries Divi- 
sion, Office of Media Services. 

Stephen King, who has served all 
of his Federal career in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs, has left the Bureau 
for French language training in prepa- 
ration for an assignment in Kinshasa. 

Judy Smallwood, Office of Media 
Services, Public Inquiries Division, 
has transferred from the Department 
to the Small Business Administration. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Cornelius D. Scully, of the Regu- 
lations and Legislation Division of 
the Visa Office, attended a meeting 
in New York with the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, Inc. 

Employees of the Visa Office who 
have attended courses recently in- 
clude Julio J. Arias, Visa Segment of 
the Consular Course; Helen J. Mul- 
hearn and William A. Garner, Com- 
puter Microfilm Interfaces; and 
Valerie C. Brown, Basic Office Skills. 

FSO Fannie Goldstein has been 
assigned to London. Ethel M. Siler, 
Foreign Service Staff employee, has 
been assigned to Paris. Jack Gillespie, 
FSO, is attending training at FSI 
prior to his assignment to Seville. 

FSO Virginia Simpson has been 





ANKARA—Ambassador William J. Handley, left, is pictured with Security Officer 


assigned to the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services’ (SCS) Protection and 
Representation Division. SCS has 
lost the services of Leonard Gravett 
and Linda Hamlin. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers recently consulted with the 
Passport Office, Visa Office and 
Office of Special Consular Services: 

A. Stephen Vitale, to Berlin; Allen 
R. Turner, London; Robert A. Bish- 
ton, Buenos Aires; Alice Clement, 
Paris; George Forier, Tehran; Mich- 
ael Mahoney, Port-of-Spain; Terrell 
R. Otis, Bangkok; Stephen A. Do- 
brenshuk, Frankfurt; Maryetta R. 
Ackenbom, Mexico; Matthew D. 
Smith, Matamoros, and Robert M. 
Cayer, Rabat. 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Bonnie J. Bailey, Sydney; Ivy R. 
Duncan, Lagos; Mary Ellen French, 
Stockholm; Luann Giles, Brasilia; 
Anne L. Goodrich, Bamako; Janice 
L. Jordan, Khartoum; Sandra Lee 
Jordan, Panama; June A. Kostrab, 
Vienna; Ronald S. Oslowski, Brus- 
sels; Frances M. Prelec, Managua; 
and Joyce I. Skelly, Beirut. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Gertrude A. Andrezejewski, Bue- 
nos Aires; June M. Joyce, Caracas; 
Shelly Lee Switzler, Lagos; and 
Liliana Van Gilder, Constantine. 


Philip J. Harrick to whom he presented a Superior Honor Award. 
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| New Directives | 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administratiye 
offices, where they may be referred to 
interested employees. Departmental per. 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re. 
quest copies of these or other issuance; 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 



















































telephoning extension 22536. Recently is. Ad 
sued directives follow: Ca 
Co 
General Ke 
The requirement that authority of the e 
Department is required before terminating Pe 
temporary refuge is now reflected in sec. We 
tion 225.2 (TL:GEN-147). We 
Personnel 

Involuntary Retirement, 3 FAM 730, is 
revised to : (1) reflect changes in time-in- All 
class criteria for classes 3 through 7; (2) Alt 
provide for further modification concern. Al 

ing officers reaching maximum time-in-class 
at classes 5 and 4 who are not eligible for Ah 

retirement; and (3) include a reorganiza- 
tion of the material for greater clarity (TL: An 
PER-320). An 
Psychiatric care regulations (section Ar 
685.4-3) are revised and reorganized to: Art 
(1) authorize overseas posts to obtain, for | 
dependents only, continuing psychiatric Asi 
treatment by a competent, non-U.S. psychi- | ty 
atrist when (a) it is advantageous to dos} pa 
and (b) the provisions of section 682.2-44) Be. 
have been met; and (2) give more complete | 
guidelines for obtaining psychiatric treat} ge, 
ment in the United States only. Be! 
Employees, however, shall continue tore > pig 
ceive psychiatric treatment in the United} pi 
States only (TL: PER-321). Ble 
General Services on 
The liberalized computation of per diem | 
by revised Standardized Government Travel Bo 
Regulations, effective October 10, 1971, is) 3F4 
reflected in revised section 156.2 (TL:GS- ! 
163). Bre 
Colombo, Ceylon, has been added to the} 5'¢ 
list of posts to which shipment of consum§ 5F¢ 
ables may be authorized in addition to the 
normal weight allowances (section H-} 5t 
161.4) (TL:GS:H-62). Hs. 
Merit Pay Increases o 
Awarded to 9 Employees | ‘th: 
Three Department employees were} Cla 
awarded high quality step increases} ,,' 
recently. They are: Cor 
Juanita I. Resendez, SCA/PPT;} Cor 
Margaret F. Ayer, SCA/PPT; andj f 
Rosalia T. Gonzales, SCA/PPT. Coa 
; ; «- § Cor 
During the same period, meritot-} ¢,, 
ous service increases were presented} Cro 
to the following six employees: F 
Kenneth R. Erney, A/OC/Es Cue 
Donald J. Lynch, Nairobi; Oris 0. Me 
Rives, A/OPR/ST; Gwen Pettijean, * 
Athens; John P. Modderno, AID/} pic) 
CORDS; and Raul Holguin, Kuala} pio 
Lumpur. v 
—$—$ $ Doll 
When your money goes, it goes for} Dol! 
good. And that’s bad. Join the Payrol} J 
Savings Plan for United States Saving pug 
Bonds—and pay yourself first. = 
MAR 
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PRSONNG. / 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, E. Avery, Jr., AID (Overseas) 
Carter, Harry Tyson, M 

Collums, Haley D., JOC/FSI 

Keating, Dwight M., White House 
Leonardi, Concetta, Rome 

Mackle, James W., DG/LM 

Perkins, Edward J., DG/A&CP 
Weiss, Gus W., Jr., White House 
Woolley, Douglas J., Hong Kong 


TRANSFERS 


Allende, Nicholas, Rio de Janeiro to Bonn 

Almassy, John G., Asmara to AF 

Alvarez, Maria S., Santo Domingo to San- 
tiago 

Alvarez, Raymond J., 
ARA j 

Amott, John C., Asuncion to Sao Paulo 

Anderson, Glenn Alfred, A/OC to Bangkok 

Arias, Julio Javier, Naples to SCA/VO 

Arredondo, Anthony, JOC/FS!I to Santo 
Domingo 

Asencio, Diego C., Lisbon to Brasilia 

Atwood, J. Brian, Madrid to EUR 

Barbour, Robert E., Rome to London 

Beardsley, Bruce A., AID (Overseas) to 
Beirut 

Beck, John B., Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Bell, Larry N., A/OC to Frankfurt 

Bies, Bernard W., DG/MED to Amman 

Bishop, Bradford, Jr., AF to Gaberones 

Blackburn, Robert R., Jr., Phnom Penh 
to EA 

Blanton, James Taylor, Buenos Aires to 
Panama City 

Bofinger, Paul C., Bangkok to CU/IVF/C 

or” Gertrude H., Santo Domingo to 

Broe, Eileen L., Rome to Florence 

Brown, Arvilla a Djakarta to Colombo 

Broyles, Richard G., Mexico City, D.F. to 
Rome 

Bruner, Whitley, M/FS!I/LT to Beirut 

Burgoon, David W., Jr., Guayaquil to ARA 

Cardozo, Julia Maria, Bangkok to Oslo 

Carter, Thomas H., M/FSI/AOT to Lagos 

Casey, Thomas M., Tehran to Rome 

Chapin, Frederic L., ARA to Sao Paulo 

Clare, John W., 10 to Bogota 

= Hervey P., Jr., Vientiane to Bang- 
0 

Clarke, Henry Lee, Lagos to INR/RAF/W 

Comras, Victor D., Ibadan to Durban 

Connell, James K., Reykjavik to INR/ 
REU/BINC 

Cook, Jacques, Guadalajara to ARA/ECP 

Corbin, Richard L., EUR to Moscow 

Corrigan, Robert F. Sao Paulo to Kigali 

Cross, Charles T., Singapore City to M/ 
FSI/UT 

Cuenod, Charles B., Jr., A/OPR to Lisbon 

De Brosse, Ronald P., Bonn to A/OC/P 

Devlin, Joseph M., Copenhagen to Mex- 
ico, D.F. 

Dickman, Francois M., Jidda to NEA/ARP 

a Rachelle D., Fort Lamy to Libre- 
ville 

Dollar, Robert W., A/OC to Bonn 

Doliman, William M., Kaduna to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Dugan, Gordon J.. Milan to Manila 

Dunn, Rosemary A., Tokyo to EA 


Santo Domingo to 
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Durfee, Neal |., Algiers to AF 

Eason, Earl T., Manila to Rio de Janeiro 

Edmonds, Peter B., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Endsley, Jerry E., Manila to Montevideo 

Fleischmann, Charles H., Monrovia to 
Islamabad 

Foote, Rachel C., A/OC to Belgrade 

— Michael, Kinshasa to Stock- 
olm 

Fredricks, Edgar J., Seoul to 10/UNP/DAA 

Friedman, Townsend B., Jr., Santiago to 
ARA/ PAF 

Gagnon, Roger W., Manila to EA 

Garrett, Earl Norbert, I11, Amman to Cairo 

Giegling, Gilbert H. C., Rangoon to 
Danang 

Gilbertson, Jean A., Rome to Canberra 

Glowen, Edmund P., Jr., Bonn to Santo 
Domingo 

Gordon, Robert C. F., M to Florence 

Grable, Gale N., Frankfurt to Belgrade 

Greene, Joseph N., Jr., M/FSI/UT to Cairo 

Gunther, Jean, 10 to EUR 

Gutensohn, Philip D., Hong Kong City to 
A/SY/I 

Hanlon, Robert J., Tokyo to New Delhi 

Hayes, Joseph E., JOC/FSI to Guadalajara 

Henderson, Ruth Miles, JOC/FS! to 
Frankfurt 

Holmes, Mary Ann, Brussels to Ottawa 

Holstman, Audrey M., Jerusalem to 
Lubumbashi 

Horan, Hume A., Amman to Jidda 

Hudson, Joszet S., JOC/FSI to Frankfurt 

Hunt, Theresa A., Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasilia 

Jacobini, Charles B., AID (Overseas) to 
Recife 

Johns, Bernard, Lima to Beirut 

Johnson, Barbara M., Copenhagen to Sai- 
gon 

Johnson, Marjorie A., ACDA (Overseas) 
to London 

Johnson, Wyatt B., JOC/FS!I to Monterrey 

Johnston, C. Gaynelle, Seoul to Vientiane 

Kauerz, Bernice C., Lagos to AF 

Kerkstra, Peter J., Jr., NEA to Nicosia 

Killough, T. Patrick, Saigon to Karachi 

on Katherine, Monterrey to 
onn 

Kropp, Margaret H., EUR to Copenhagen 

Kunsman, Frank T., EUR to London 

Lambrakis, G. B., Rome to London 

Landrum, George E., Dacca to Lahore 

Lawrence, C. Phyllis, AF to Bridgetown 

Lever, Leon W., Kingston to A/OC/P 

, Cecil S., Brussels to Moscow 

Lipiec, Sharon Ann, Lagos to EUR/RPE 

Long, Jay H., 10 to Rome 

Lorton, Ronald D., JOC/FSI to Kathmandu 

a Bette Willner, Brussels to 
Sofia 

Macias, Pedro A., ARA to Santiago 

Mahoney, Michael M., JOC/FSI to Port- 
of-Spain 

seria, Rafael, Jidda to NEA 

Martin, Marcia L., AF to Nairobi 

Marvel, H. Chapman, New Delhi to Guate- 
mala City 

Mateer, John F., Jr., Georgetown to ARA 

McKinnon, Charles L., Abidjan to Port- 
au-Prince 

McTeague, Alan J., Dhahran to NEA 

McCollum, Carl W., Lagos to Milan 

McGuigan, Kathleen, Hong Kong City to 
Djakarta 


Save 





Mcintosh, Clarence J., Liverpool to Auck- 


an 
By Roy R., Kuala Lumpur to 
ne 

Mehi, Nello 0., New Delhi to Bombay 

Menke, D. Kathleen, Bogota to Madrid 

Moller, Herbert B., ir., Tijuana to Seoul 

Moore, Carlos F. J., JOC/FSI to The 
Hague 

Morris, Lucille, NEA to Warsaw 

Muroski, Donald E., Kampala to Phnom 
Penh 

Nelson, Even E., Monrovia to AF 

Newnham, Edward A., A/SY to Vienna 

Nice, Jeremy, Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia 

Nixon, Arthur B., Ill, S/IL to Santiago 

Norman, Onida Lou, Moscow to Santo 
Domingo 

O’Brien, Marilyn Ardelle, 
Fort Lam 

Otis, Terrell Reid, JOC/FS! to —* 

Parker, M. Jane, Mexico City, D.F. to 
Asuncion 


Libreville to 


Parsons, Joseph M., ARA to Rio de 
Janeiro 

— Clarence E., Jr., Lagos to Bang- 
ok 

Peltier, Kenneth N., JOC/FS!I to Fort 
Lamy 


Pitkin, Genevieve M., Amman to Jidda 
Plasse, Roger E., Port-au-Prince to ARA 
Pugh, David C., JOC/FSI to San Salvador 
Quigg, Marion R., Kigali to Bombay 
Rathner, Herbert, La Paz to 10/OIC/CAS 
Ray, Bonnie B., London to Lusaka 
Rek, Donald C., New Delhi to Brussels 
Roberts, Gary é., Santo Domingo to ARA 
Ross, Lillian A., ‘Caracas to BF/FM 
Ruble, Richard W., Jr., Lome to Montreal 
Saba, Joseph P., JOC/FSI to Kuwait 
Sabin, Frederic H., Cairo to NEA 
Salvadori, Clement L., AID (Overseas) to 
Naples 
Samar, Terrance J., Monrovia to Amman 
Schroeder, Frank M., Phnom Penh to 
Djakarta 
Schwegel, Virginia S., Moscow to Vienna 
Scrignar, Doris M., Tripoli to AF 
Sherwood, Harrison B., E to Stockholm 
Shoffner, ‘Ethel G., Athens to Tripoli 
Skeryo, Margaret, Vienna to Singapore 
Slavik, Pauline A., Bogota to Islamabad 
Smolik, Michael, Saigon to EA/EX 
Soares, Michael F., Lagos to Tripoli 
Solomon, =. J., Saigon to Montevideo 
Stein, Robert Nouakchatt to San’a 
Stevens, Lawrence E., Djakarta to EA 
Stevens, Robert K., Rio de Janeiro to ARA 
Stevenson, Lloyd C., PM/MC to Brussels 
Swain, Virginia Q., Paris to Valletta 
Taylor, Sarah A., Izmir to Stockholm 
Terry, Paul A., Addis Ababa to La Paz 
Thompson, Gwen A., Bonn to Tunis 
Thompson, Jane E., Rome to MED/EX - 
Thoreson, Eric K., Jidda to NEA 
Tisak, M. Susan, ARA to Dakar 
Tkacik, John J., JOC/FSI to Reykjavik 
Tsukahira, Toshio G., Bangkok to Tokyo 
Walls, Gerald A., Quito to Monrovia 
ee John Patrick, Kuwait City to M/ 


/UT 
Wayker, Charles D., Ouagadougou to Bonn 
Weber, Walter A., Nassau to Niamey 
Welch, Mary M., Caracas to Buenos Aires 
Westring, Eleanor C., Brussels to Kath- 
mandu 
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7, Richard W., AID (Overseas) to DG/ 


Wilcoxen, Frances L., EUR to Bogota 

Zajac, Eugene C., JOC/FS! to Istanbul 

Zambito, Frank Joseph, Jr., Panama City 
to S/S-O 


RETIREMENTS 


Culley, Perry H., Paris 
Forbes, John T., CU/NEA 
Hawkins, Charles F., CU/ARA 
Isaacs, Helen L., A/OPR/ST 
Parsons, Howard L., M/FS! 
Philbrick, Marjorie P., P/PS 


RESIGNATIONS 
Anania, Maria A., Bangkok 


Bost, Rhonda M., ARA/MGT 
Brooks, Alice Lynette, S/S-EX 
Burrus, Eleanor Ann Bond, USUN 
Carson, Frederick R., IG/OE 
Conroy, Richard T., Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 
Conway, Anna M., A/OPR/PBR 
Crane, Susan Jo, AID (Overseas) 
Davino, Carol C., LWOP 
Dougherty, Diane S., S/R 
Eddowes, Susanne E., Paris 
Fourtner, Shery! Ann, Bonn 
Gabocy, Nancy Jane, SCA/SCS 
Gallager, Paul Harold, |G/AA 
Holton, Claire M., A/OPR/PBR 
Huffman, Elaine, Islamabad 
Kratina, Karen A., Rome 
Lamb, Jacqueline A., Bonn 
Larison, Mary Anne, Lahore 


HHSONNE /Cvi Save 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-14 


Howells, William Dean, INR/RNA/SOA; 
Stormer, R. Reed, A/ALS/SD. 


GS-13 
Cooper, Robert A., Jr., INR/XR/RCM; 
Durso, William J., A/SY/PrS; Holmes, 
John H., A/FBO/CR; Owens, Carol M., 
CU/ACS. 


GS-12 
Missakian, Mary E., DG/PMS/PPM. 


GS-11 
Callaghan, Gail A., ACDA; Davis, 
Mary Katherine, A/OPR/PBR; Donahue, 
Leroy W., A/OPR/ADP; Kidwell, Ken- 
neth C., A/OC/S; Moore, Janet Alice, 
A/OPR/ADP. 


GS-10 
Fryer, Ann M., BF/FS/VES. 


GS-9 
Daich, Walter E., Ill, ACDA; Decker, 
Gladys M., NEA; Murray, Juanita P., 
A/ALS/MD; Thompson, John H., BF/FS; 
Williams, Doll T., S/S-I. 


GS-8 | 
Almany, oa dn E/1IFD/ODF; 
7D, Jane, S/PC; McGlynn, 
/LC; Radnoti, Mary C., 
BPyEM/REES; Thomas, Dorothy M., CU/ 
EX; Tyson, Patricia A., CU/CP. 


GS-7 

Ayer, Margaret F., SCA/PPT; Baker, 
Elizabeth M., S/PC; 'Bonsell, Donna E., 
SCA/VA; Gray, Delores M., SCA/PPT/AO; 
Hemingway, Barbara, SCA/PPT; Holmes, 
Bernice C., E/ITP/EWT; Jeter, Mary V., 
SCA/PPT/AP; ae Constance, EUR/ 
FBX; Kramer, Carol E., L/OA; Lowengart, 
Carolyn S., SCA/PPT; ‘Masserini, Mary A., 
S/CPR; Roberts, Wanda M., SCA/VO; 
Spruell, Mary be P/PG; Stanard, Everett 
A., SCA/PPT. 


GS-6 


Balderson, Jeanette N., BF/FM/RB; 
Brinkman, Catherine S., INR/RCI/IR; 
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Brown, Annie R., M/BAR; Gulli, Bonnie 
W., EA/TB; Lauriano, Gloria T., EA/J; 
Link, Binnie F., E/OFP/FFD; Veno, 
Cecelia J., Mary 
T. Z. M/FSI 


BF/FS/GAS; Wilson, 


GS-5 
Branch, Sherrilyn D., DG/MED/EX; Cal- 
lahan, Mary Frances, M/FSI; Curey, 
Sandra Lee, INR/REA/SA; Gravett, Leon- 
ard L., DG/MED/EX; Jarrie, Lilian Anna, 
DG/PER/CA/4; Jones, Ruby W., SCA/ 
PPT/AO; Moilanen, Karen L., A/OPR/ST; 
Pettaway, Joanne M., INR/RSE/EE; Poin- 
dexter, Deloise L., EA; Short, Robert C., 
DG/PMS/PS; Stich, Jane B., A/SY/E; 
Zilinsky, Sandra Lee, ACDA; Zyvoloski, 

Mildred |., 10/OIC/CPS. 


GS-4 
Cross, Gloria J., SCA/PPT/AO; Deguz- 
man, Zina M., SCA/VO; Hughes, Charles, 
a. 'BF/FS/PRAS; Meehan, William P., 
SCA/PPT; Moody, Marjorie ‘A., NEA/ ARP; 
Nelson, Cynthia A., DG/PMS/PPM; Nichol- 
a Sandra Re SCA/PPT; O'Grady, Brain 
'S/S-O; Shockley, Roy F., SCA/SCS; 
Silk Mae, SCA/PPT; Stetson, Judith E., 
SCA/PPT; Stevens, Caroline A., SCA/PPT; 
Swan, Sharon K., A.OPR/ASD; Wills, 

Beverly Ann, SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 

Carpenter, Carol Lynn, SCA/PPT; 
Coleman, Geraldine V., SCA/PPT; Kidd, 
Patricia F., SCA/PPT; Lesane, Dorothy 
Lee, SCA/PPT; Newman, Victoria Ann, 
SCA/PPT; Reigel, Linda D., SCA/VO/CR; 
Sellers, Ernestine A., SCA/PPT; Tillman, 
Marsha J., SCA/VO; "Turley, William A., 
Jr., DG/ PMS/ PS; Walton, Rosa Mae, SCA/ 
PPT; Wood, Thomas W., CU/CP. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Agata, Kenneth M., SCA/PPT 
Allen, Robert Lee, M/FSI 
Anderson, Lionel, SCA/PPT 
Armstrong, Samuel T., SCA/PPT 
Armstrong, W. Bruce, I1l, SCA/PPT 
Arthur, Lawrence L., SCA/PPT 
Blanchard, Debra M., SCA/PPT/AB 
Bolton, Elvin L., SCA/PPT 

Briggs, Eugene E., SCA/PPT 
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Lauer, Thomas L., M/FSI/LT 
Leslie, Patricia Ann, NEA/EX 
Linn, Robert M., CU/IVF/C 
Makepeace, Leroy, NEA 

Mathoyt, Christine R., EUR/RPM 
McGregor, Jack E., L/E 

Micker, Patricia Rose, A/SY/EX 
Moore, John H., IG/OE 

Mundt, John C., ARA/SR/PAN 
Murphy, Doris A., Kabul 

Rachal, Raylinda, NEA/EX 

Reid, Caryl A., Bonn 

Roberts, Adelina Rodriquez, Montreal 
Rush, Kenneth, Bonn 

Silvestri, Marianne, Taipei 

Stoen, Elizabeth H., Colombo 
Ulanow, Robin M., NEA/EX 
Valadez, Andrea, Tokyo 


Bulnes, Eileen R., SCA/PPT 
Burgess, Gloria W., SCA/PPT 
Buttaro, Raymond A., SCA/PPT 
Cavanaugh, Patricia M., SCA/PPT 
Choset, Pearl R., SCA/PPT 

Clark, Lydia F., SCA/PPT 

Cloyd, Dora Dean, SCA/PPT 
Coleman, Etta “at lain 
Collins, Terry L., SCA/PP 

Conway, Ro erick J., SCA/ PPT 
Cox, Stephen G., SCA/ PPT 
D’Antonio, Rose Marie, SCA/PPT 
Dahl, Alan F., SCA/PPT 

Dawson, Mary A., SCA/PPT 
Dehaven, Catherine C., ACDA 
Oren k Deborah Mary, SCA/PPT 
Driskell, Robert L., SCA/PPT 
Edwards, Wheeler S., SCA/PPT 
Einhorn, Wendy Susan, SCA/PPT 
Ellis, Elizabeth L., SCA/PPT 
Eustaquio, Rosita 1. SCA/PPT 
Fazzone, Juliana Vv... SCA/ PPT 
Fischer, Ernest J., SCA/PPT 
Fischer, Peggy C., SCA/PPT 
Fleckenstein, Leonard J., SCA/PPT 
Foster, Geraldine A., SCA/PPT 
Friedman, Cheryl Ellen, SCA/PPT 
Froio, Santina M., SCA/PPT 
Fuller, Laura L., SCA/PPT 

Gilbert, Michael S., SCA/PPT 
Gillespie, Israel, Jr., DG/EX 
Gillespie, Patricia A., SCA/ PPT 
Gilliam, Gertrude M., "SCA/PPT 
Gober, Brenda J., SCA/ PPT 

Grant, Tomm L. M., SCA/PPT 
Griffin, Jean M., SCA/PPT 
Grosvenor, Beth Michele, SCA/PPT 
Hagan, Patricia S., SCA/PPT 

Hall, John R., SCA/PPT 

Harrell, Clara J., SCA/PPT 

Harris, Delores C., SCA/PPT 
Haseltine, Susan J., SCA/PPT 
Hayes, Marian Johanna, SCA/PPT 
Hendler, Roberta J., SCA/PPT 
Hitts, Beverly M., SCA/PPT 
Holton, Howard L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Hughes, John Joseph, ACDA 

Huie, Jeanne Soo Han, SCA/PPT 
Jackson, Leda F., SCA/PPT 
Jefferson, Lue Venia, SCA/ PPT 
Johnson, Marguerite L., snl PP Tle 
Johnson, Ruthe B., SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Sharon Zz SCA/PPT 
Jones, Brenda M. Osborne, SCA/PPT 
Juhas, Mary White, SCA/ PPT 
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Kaplan, Steven S., SCA/PPT 
Kovenock, Paul Ethan, A/OPR/LS 
Lam, Betty, SCA/ PPT 

Laugelli, Cynthia-Ann B., SCA/PPT 
Leone, Barbara A., SCA/PPT 
Lester, Joyce A., SCA/PPT/AO 
Leventhal, Elaine L., SCA/ PPT 
Lincoln, Anna Mae, SCA/PPT 
Littell, Stephen R., SCA/PPT 
Liwerant, Leah Gilda, SCA/PPT 
Lo Patin, Belinda J., SCA/ PPT 
Lucier, Rita Jean, SCA/PPT 
Lynd, Jean C., SCA/ PPT 

Marshall, Debra Ann, SCA/PPT 
Martin, Keith W., SCA/PPT 
McCaa, Diane D., A/SY/SAS 
McCoy, Sheila R., SCA/PPT 
McDonald, Vera J., SCA/PPT 
McKee, Marie C., SCA/PPT 
McKnight, Dewilda, SCA/PPT 
McSwiggin, Frederick J., Jr., SCA/PPT 
McWhorter, Martha, SCA/PPT 
McGinnis, Vincent F., SCA/PPT 
Miceli, Marsha M., SCA/PPT 
Miller, William F., SCA/PPT 
Milligan, Molly F., SCA/PPT 
Moore, Gloria J., P/MS/GP 
Morris, Lamara E., SCA/PPT 
Muhthauser, Lizabeth A., SCA/PPT 
Mullen, Raphael D., SCA/PPT 
Murphy, Marie Luise, M/FSI 
Olom, Susan L., SCA/PPT 

Olson, Leonard David, SCA/PPT 
Owens, Elizabeth B., M/FS! 
Padgett, Freddie L., SCA/PPT 
Payne, Joseph A., SCA/PPT 
Pettey, Nancy Lee, SCA/PPT 
Power, Margaret A., SCA/PPT 
Redd, Delores D., SCA/PPT/AB 
Reichardt, Elizabeth E., M/FSI 
Reyes, Guadalupe, SCA/PPT 
Roberts, Shelley T., SCA/PPT 
Robins, Florence L., SCA/PPT 
Robinson, Alice M., SCA/PPT/AB 


Russell, Marjorie Joan, SCA/PPT 
Santoro, Ronald V., SCA/PPT 
Satchell, Antoinette M., SCA/PPT 
Schere, Eleanor, SCA/PPT 
Seader, Victor W., SCA/PPT 
Seligson, Celia Y., SCA/PPT 
Shields, Anne Penelope, SCA/PPT 
Simmons, Evelyn E., SCA/PPT 
Simmons, Mary V., SCA/ PPT 
Stewart, Battie H., SCA/PPT 
Stock, Kenneth R., SCA/PPT 
Surratt, Chery! D., SCA/PPT/AO 
Sussman, Bernard J., SCA/PPT 
Taylor, Tamera L., ACDA 
Tettelbaum, Frances K., SCA/PPT 
Thomas, Patty A., SCA/PPT 
Triplett, Ronnie P., SCA/PPT 
Turner, Cornelius L., SCA/PPT 
Voth, Willie K., SCA/ PPT 

Waldher, Harold A., SCA/PPT 
Wallace, Betty Jean, SCA/PPT/AO 
Ward, Alice K., SCA/PPT 
Washington, Geraldine S., SCA/PPT 
Weinreb, Meryl R., SCA/PPT 
Whelan, Regin S., SCA/PPT 
White, Laverne W., CU/IR 

White, Margaret A., SCA/PPT 
Wiefelspuetz, Joan W., SCA/PPT 
Wood, Beverly S., SCA/PPT/AB 
Wylie, Winston M., SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Krieger, Mary Jane, DG/LM to S/PC 
Lewis, Lawrence B., 
M/FSI to BF/FS/PRAS 


RETIREMENTS 


Carroll, Pauline E., P/PG 

Cutter, W. Bowman, ACDA 
Denton, William E., A/SY/| 
Hartung, Robert W., A/OPR/ADP 


Lehmann, Friedrich R., M/FSI 
Miller, Milton J., PER/CA/PAS 
Parker, Lillian A., 10/UN 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bigelow, Jerry Wayne, EUR/EX 
Bleecker, Ann G., 10/EX/PER 
Brodsky, Larry, SCA/PPT 
Carpenter, Christel M., LWOP 
Cheeves, Fannie P., LWOP 
Cochrane, Sara M., EUR/SES 
Coughlin, Patricia J., LWOP 
Downey, Arthur T., NSC 
Flanjack, Helen A., SCA/PPT/AB 
Giorgio, Marie A., LWOP 
Goldsmith, Beverly J., CU/FS 
Harrison, Charlene E., A/OPR/GS 
Hunter, Christopher, A/OPR/VS 
Janes, Donna J., IGA 

Keegan, Ann M., ACDA 
Leiderman, Joel D., LWOP 
Lenortavage, Cynthia D., A/SY/! 
Little, Nancy Miller, SCA/PPT 
Martin, Janice E., LWOP 
Mewshaw, Tamara 0O., SCI 
Murrah, Linda F., ACDA 

Persons, Edward B., Dept. of Labor 
Presley, Jessica A., M/FSI 
Price, Gail Patricia, A/DIR 
Puwalski, Catherine T., A/SY/! 
Rowe, Norma J., CU/EA 

Ryan, Ruby P., SCA/PPT 
Schlichting, Genelle F., SCI 
Sciarrino, Erminia, L/C 

Seibel, Anne H., A/OPR/ST 
Simmons, Carolyn L., CU/IR 
Smiraglia, Rosemary, ACDA 
Sobel, Marion A., LWOP 
Stanton, Mark W., LWOP 
Sutton, Greta M., CU/EX/FM 
Thu-Mai, Tran Thi, M/FS! 
Zsakany, Thomas F., DG/PMS/PPM 


Ted Barlow Advances 
Suggestion of Month 


Ted H. Barlow, a Consular Officer 
in the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, SCA/SCS, 
has won $100 for 
his Employee Sug- 
gestion of the 
Month. 

Mr. Barlow sug- 
gested that the De- 
partment utilize the 
computer more ef- 
fectively in relation 
to posts abroad— fY 
thus reducing tele- 
graphic postage Mr. Barlow 
and pouch weight costs. His idea has 
been adopted. 

Prior to his assignment in the De- 
partment in Washington, Mr. Barlow 
served as a Consular Officer in Edin- 
burgh and Kingston. 


Trying to save a buck these days 


SAIGON—Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, left, presents a check representing con- can be ‘pretty rough. Make it easier 
tributions made by Americans in Viet-Nam during 1971 to Phan Van Nhan, Vice by joining the Payroll Savings Plan 
President of the Vietnamese Red Cross. Also shown is Administrative Counselor . it’s automatic, it’s painless, and 
Ernest J. Colantonio, who was Chairman of the U.S. Mission fund drive. it’s sure—U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, | 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $___ ; _........... (check or money order). Please enter my subscription io the . 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($5.00 a year; $1.25 additional if mailed toa — 
foreign address.) 

Name 

Address _...._. 


City and State 3. 








